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Concluded. 

On that last evening at Linden, Berthe had ¢ three years is not very perceptible; between 
said to me— alternately retrogressive and advancing steps 

‘I shall not write you, Margaret, until I¢one can hardly tell whether one has got for- 
feel in some sort reconciled to my lot. [ am w ard much or not. Certes, were you to look 
not going to make you the receptacle of all my $ in upon me to-day, you would not find me 
black, bitter, sinful thoughts, nor weary you ; bearing my cross with the unflinching firmness 
with perpetual complainings, and anathemasSand courage of a stoic and philosopher, nor 
against fate. I had better relieve my over-¢yet, what is better, with the heroic patience of 
charged heart by stringing together melancholy $a sincere, undoubting Christian, seeing in 
and misanthropic stanzas a da Byron, than to¢each event of life the ordering hand of an all 
wear you out with hebdomadal outpourings of $ good and wise Providence, and regarding every 
a hopeless and incurable gricf. Let me suffer ¢afflictive stroke as a means uuto an end—that 
alone. I acknowledge that your sympathy 2 end, the final purification and redemption of the 
would be inexpressibly sweet and aitnaling? wie. I have not reached this height, my 
in the coming time, but I can better do with-? friend. 
out it than to feel that I am making yous ‘‘But when one has renounced all hope of 
wretched with my troubles.” 2happiness in this world; when one has, pre- 

And in spite of remonstrances she had held$maturely, got beyond all those bright delicious 
to her resolution, and in the three years and a? dreams of the future, in which the fancy of 
half that had passed since our parting I had > youth delights to revel, and grown resigned to 
only heard from her indirectly through those 5 the dreary fact that life is to be cold, barren, 
who, looking upon the surface of her life,?empty, desolate, and loveless to the bitter 
thought it all fair, or if not so, were ready toSend—why then, Margaret, a signal point is 
declare of all that went amiss, ‘‘It is Bertha’s 2 gained, I think, in the battle with adverse 
own fault.” > fate—one is cased in armor and may defy the 

I was beginning to fear that the condition she S worst—let the blows fall cruelly heavy and 
had imposed would never permit her to write, ¢ fast—nothing is hoped, and nothing is, there- 
when, late in the autumn of the fourth year, ‘ fore, feared. 
there came a letter, in the superscription of¢ ‘ But to sullenty endure the ills of life is not 
which I recognized the hand, more quickly, I> to triumph over and rise above them. Oh, my 
believe, than I would have recognized the face¢ dear friend, having learned the passive part 
of my friend, had it suddenly risen before me. 2 (insufficiently, it is true,)I find something 

‘‘In the work of a lifetime, Margaret,” (so5 more required of me. It is not enough that I 
abruptly began the letter,) ‘the progress of¢ suffer ¢ even patiently—the evils of my unhappy 

VoL, xxvi1.—1l4 (169) 
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how can I say ‘come?’ Did I not make one 
winter of your life wretched, and would I 
make yet another so? Dear friend, the com- 
pact between us is unequal, implying, as it 
does, upon your part an endless giving, and 


lot; but I must rouse myself to action, and labor, 
though with restricted powers, to accomplish 
some little good in the sphere where—God ?— 
yea, verily, where God has placed me. How this 
knowledge came to me I know not—TI neither 
sought nor wished it—yet it is with me, giving\ upon mine a ceaseless, yet, believe me, not @ 
me no peace by day or by night. I have no? thankless, taking. No more to-night, lest the 
heart for action. My will has grown wholly‘ wish of my heart overpower me, and I write 
inert, and all that I ask is to be left undis- >the word I mean not to write. Thine, 
turbed to this dull stupor of despair in which **Bertaa.” 
feeling is partially deadened, and hope utterly’ I answered my friend’s letter in person, 
extinct. But this voice in my soul—it will not> arriving at her city home in the dusk of a 
let me rest, crying continually, awake, arise, ¢ November evening, and unceremoniously sur- 
work and make beautiful the dreary desert of) prising her sitting solitarily in the flickering 
your life! Sometimes I turn upon my unseen < fire-light of her private apartment, to the door 
prompter (angel?) with words of fierce re-)of which, in the name of friendship, I had 
proach, even of indignation and anger, What! begged to be silently conducted. 
is it not enough to submit unmurmuringly toa? ‘Bertha!’ I spoke her name with the de- 
hateful enslavement, but must I sing and dance‘ sire to know whether she would recognize the 
to the discord of my clanking chains ? must I¢ voice, asin the dim light she could not dis- 
kiss and fondle my abhorred fetters, and fancy) tinguish the features nor the form of her 
them rose garlands? Is it not enough that I< intrusive visitor. 
am cheated of all that can make life precious,» ‘Margaret!’ Her arms were about my 
beautiful and blessed, but must I still smileC neck, her kisses on my face, her bosom 
with heartful content, and labor with imper-)heaving with the coming tempest of tears. 
fect means to convert my barren desert into a¢Surprised by my sudden and unexpected 
blooming flower-garden? Be silent. Where darrival, her manner was wholly lacking in 
nothing is given shall aught be required? But$the forced composure for which her letter 
still, the voice in my soul urges unceasingly, ? had led me to look, and quite unable for a few 
awake, arise, work and make fruitful the aridS moments, to speak a word beyond my name, 
waste of your life! Oh, Margaret, friend ?she clung to me, weeping unrestrainedly. 
tried and faithful, is it, in truth, better to live ° ‘* What an ungracious welcome to give you,” 
than to die? ¢she cried at length, lifting her head, and dash- 
‘«‘If—sometimes—I could clasp your hand, > ing away her tears. And drawing me toa seat, 
look in your eyes—sometimes—hear your voice (she began with nervous fingers to unfasten and 
speaking a word of encouragement, Margaret, 2 relieve me of my out-door wrappings. 
what am I abouttoask? Aught that you can- ‘‘ Ah, now, how I regret that I hesitated and 
not grant? My heart aches so for the com- deferred so long to write you, seeing that my 
panionship of one who knows all its sorrow 6 letter has brought so speedy and kinda reply,” 
and unrest. I meant to be strong, as I told2she said when, with the dismantling process 
you, I meant to suffer alone and in silence, happily ended, we were seated in the dear old 
but my longing for sympathy has grown so in-¢ fashion, before the pleasant fire, with its glow 
tense that it has quite overpowered my brave) of comfort and its sparkle of cheer. 
resolve. (Iam very weak, Margaret.) Farther¢ ‘Apropos, did you throw in those closing 
than this, if more is demanded of me than to) sentences as a bait to draw me?” I asked. 
dumbly suffer—if sullen, stupid endurance isS ‘*Let me remember. What were they?” 
not enough—if the voice preaching to my soul > she mused. 
the evangel of action be a heayen’s voice, as I¢ ‘‘ Didn’t you know in your soul that I could 
believe,—then do I need one near to strengthen 9 find no rest until I had refuted your assertion 
and cheer me in my first feeble, fitful efforts, 4 that you made one winter of my life wretched ? 
for otherwise I feel that I must fail, I eannot 2 Wasn't you confident that I would prove to you 
stand alone. I want some faithful heart to$ by another trial that it was out of your power 
lean upon. Infinite, all-embracing and up-¢ to render me miserable? Were you not well 
holding may be the Divine love, but I can‘ enough assured (little dissembler!) that your 
neither feel nor comprehend it excepting sien: Shove is every whit as precious to me as mine to 
pure human love interpret itto me. Finally—‘you? And what, pray tell me—for I am ex- 


I want your presence—I want your help—but 0 ceedingly anxious to maintain my ‘rights,’ and 
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have come all this way to discover wherein you é 
have cheated me,—what have I ever given you 
that you gave not back, good measure, pressed 
down, shaken together, and running over? >? 
Not affection, Bertha?” : 
“Oh no! Tam not your debtor there. But, 


,* « 





strength, comfort, coun 

“Tush! no more. As if I could impart to 
you goods that are not my own. I give only 
love, and give that as a sinner, ‘to receive as 
much again!’” ; 

“ Well, have it yourown way. But, Marga-‘ 
ret, I cannot believe in you,” she said doubt-? 
ingly, laying hold of my hands. ‘Are you‘ 
really sitting here? Do I hear your voice? 
Do I touch you—see you—or am I only dream- 5 
ing? Are you verily flesh and blood? If 1 
let go your hands wil! you vanish in thin air?” ? 

“Or sulphureous smoke?” I interpolated, ‘ 
smiling at her skepticism. 

“ Truly now, but you might think me dream-‘ 
ing from my inattention to your wants. How 
shall I serve you? Like Abraham, when he 
had honored guests, let me run, and with my 
own hands, fetch you ‘a morsel of bread.’”’ 

“Nay: unlike Abraham’s visitors, I come‘ 
well-filled, and all that is needful to my com-, 
fort is a better light by which I may read your ' 
face.” 

«Ah me, and ah me!” she sighed, “if you‘ 
had only not asked just that. My readiness to 
serve you vanishes. When you shall see me_ 
plainly, my friend, you may find it more con- 
ducive to your comfort to have the light ex- 
tinguished or subdued.” 

My darling! Her prediction was too true. ; 

You may see in the faces of most unhappy 
women & sour, peevish, discontented expres- 
sion about the mouth—the eyes sharp, glitter-‘ 
ing, quick to detect flaws, slow to perceive: 
perfections,—the brow all seamed with those. 
fine, countless indelible lines in which the: 
petty cares, vexations, and disappointments of 
life write themselves upon the human counte-‘ 
nance. But Bertha’s face was unlike these. > 
The pure white crescent of her forehead was 
unmarred, except by the one deep upright 
mark that intense mental suffering had im- 
pressed there; the mouth bore no shrewish 
lines, but was inexpressibly sad, the grieved 
curve of the full, sweet lips, telling such ae 
story of sorrow sternly repressed and silently > 
endured ; the eyes, soft, misty, mournful, mir- \ 
rored her soul’s woe and unrest, looking straight ° 
on, without hope of this world, like those of a‘ 
pilgrim who feels that here is no continuing? 
city, but seeks one to come. , 





« ceiving but few visitors. 
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‘*Pr’ythee, turn away your face from me,” 
I murmured after the first full glance, for its 
indescribable pathos touched me even to tears. 
I did not see Mr. Curtis until the morning 


afier my arrival. I found that gentleman, as 


»1 expected, but little changed, excepting, as 


, Was natural, by a slight increase of self-love, 
Sand a lessened regard and reverence for the 
high and holy. He appeared better satisfied 
with Bertha’s deportment than when I last 
saw him, and so far as he was capable of the 


sentiment, and after his own fashion, I think 


he really loved my friend. Now that she no 
‘longer shrank nor fled from him, nor wounded 


»Shim with the arrows of her tongue, and ina 


yielding, though totally irresponsive manner 
dreceived—or, | might more properly say, suf- 
fered his caresses, he could not imagine that 
he was in anywise disagreeable to her, and 
)though it did not need a very acute observer 
‘to perceive that she simply endured him, the 
dfact was happily entirely hidden from Mr. 
Curtis. For his self-love was not of that kind 
which is always on the alert to detect slights 


Sand indignities, thereby making its possessor 


wretched and misanthropic through the feeling 
that he is not sufficiently honored and appre- 
ciated by those blind bats and senseless oysters 


>—his fellow mortals; but it was of a hearty, 


all-believing, wholly satisfied sort, putting him 
at peace with himself and all the world, and 
inspiring him with such confidence in his own 
worth and powers of pleasing that he took for 


‘granted the love and respect of all men, and 
¢ especially of all women. 
Svery secluded life, seldom going out, and re- 


Bertha was living a 


Many, perhaps most, 
in her situation would have striven to drown 
in the gayeties and dissipation of fashionable 
society the wretchedness that springs from a 
false unhappy marriage and a misplaced love. 
Not Bertha. There was no charm for her in 
the frivolous amusements in which others, as 
unblest as she, might and do for a brief mo- 
ment, forget their woes. She could not grow 
interested in any scene however festive and 
brilliant, sufficiently to miss the dull dead 


Caching of her heart—could not, with her best 
effort, feel any excitement or exhilaration in 


the so-called pleasures that appeared so seduc- 
tive to those about her, and in the gayest 
throng was more miserable, more forlorn, more 
alone than in the unbroken privacy of her 
All was weariness, weariness, 


2 apartment. 
So she shrank 


‘vanity and vexation of spirit. 
into closer retirement, finding in study her 
sole delight, and leaving her husband free as 














none 
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in his bachelor days to enjoy the society of his 5 Who, not divinely inspired, has written a book 
clan, and to entertain in such manner as he‘that is altogether truth? Who so lost and 
chose the brotherhood of kindred spirits that 0 God-forsaken as to have written one altogether 
frequently congregated at his house, making ° false? Let us gather good where we can— 
the walls ring with their boisterous hilarity, ¢ even in the seed-fields of the Evil One we may 
and sometimes,—when the wine ran high—¢ find it. The wheat and the tares grow to- 
with oaths and ribaldry that floated up like 2 gether in this world. 
some foul miasma to the chamber of the un-) Taking up Bertha’s copy of the Essays one 
happy recluse, striking her with shuddering, oday, (curious to know the nature of her favorite 
deathly soul-sickness., Q reading) I found it abounding in marked pas- 
I do not uphold Bertha in the course that > sages, and closely written marginal notes, and 
she pursued. I think she was wrong. She } overflowing with manuscript leaves, forming, 
might have exercised a refining influence on¢as I perceived, a running commentary on the 
her husband and his associates; she might author's printed pages. 
have made the house where she was, or could 2 ‘* How soon are you going to give the public 
have been, sole mistress, the gathering placeSthe benefit of your critique on this work, 
of choice and noble spirits—the centre of pure, ¢ Bertha?” I asked, playfully. 
social delights, and the abode of domestic? She flushed, and reached out her hand for 
comfort and outward tranquillity, if not of that >the book, rejecting it, however, when I offered 
happiness which flows spontaneously from re- it. 
ciprocal love. She might—ah, yes, she might—° ‘«The notes were never intended for other 
so might I, so might you, so might every one > eyes,” she aaid, ‘‘and I would not like every 
of us, each in our sphere, work with someone to search for my pencilled passages. I 
better purpose, and to some higher end than‘ don’t mind your reading them—pray, believe 
we do, but that we find it so much easier, and>me, Margaret; but did you never have a book 
so much more in unison with our feelings to ‘that you could not bear some people to touch ? 
retire into ourselves, and leave others to their: You felt as if their rude hands would profane 
own devices, indifferent as to what they do 2it—as if their eyes, drifting over its pages, 
only so they will not trouble us. < would leave them soiled and stained. Perhaps 
So I found my friend, as I was telling you, ¢I may differ from others in this respect; but a 
shunning all society, and neglectful of every > book always appears to me to bear about with 
duty of her station, (if one may be permitted ‘ it the atmosphere of the people who have read 
to judge of another’s duty!) striving in intel- it, and, apart from its contents, affects me with 
lectual pursuits, to forget the emptiness of her‘ ¢ pleasure or disgust.”’ 
life, and to drown the crying of her heart.¢ ‘‘My perceptions are not so fine; but this 
Would she be likely to succeed? Let another? volume certainly speaks to me of you, Bertha, 
answer. Sand affects me so pleasantly that I desire ex- 
Now, singularly enough, among the books of. ceedingly to exchange a clean copy for it.” 
the wise and great with which she had sur-S ‘I wouldn't exchange it for the whole 
rounded herself, the one most cherished, or at¢ edition, my friend. The book has been a dear 
all events, the one that I saw most frequently )companion, almost a living presence. I am 
in her hands, was a small volume of Essays, {never wholly desolate when it is nearme. I 
Moral and Religious, published anonymously 2 talk to it as to a familiar friend; it feels and 
the preceding year, and eliciting from the >understands; it hears and answers me.” 
critics, as I remembered, some severe censure¢ ‘A most singular book! I would go far to 
as well as generous praise, both of which I> find another possessing such wonderful quali- 
had thought, in a greater or less degree,‘ ties,” I said, lightly, to conceal from her ob- 
merited. But freighted with good and evil, it? servation the knowledge that came to me like 
had gone upon its way, rejected and forgotten ‘a flash of light through her unguarded con- 
by those who could not overlook its folly suf fession, verifying the suspicion which I had 
ficiently to profit by its wisdom, and received > previously entertained respecting the origin of 
as a home-guest by others who will not let the 5 the Essays. 
occasional errors of anauthor blind themtohis2? Bertha did not speak. She was looking be- 


truths. His truths!—God’s truths, shining’ yond me, with the dreamy, far-off expression 
through him. Who is wholly transparent, ¢ of her eyes intensified. I touched her hand. 

emitting light at every pore? Who is utterlyp ‘Come back to earth, Bertha. I want to 
opaque, a dark body between us and the sun? (talk with you. Our author here, is a mundane 
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creature. His aspirations fly to heaven, but‘ to a better understanding of my duty than all 
they cannot lift him up. His hope beckons< the host of conquering spirits, among whose 
him from the mountain top, but his feet are in? ponderous tomes his little volume stands as a 


the valley. pigmy among giants.” 


“‘They will not remain there,” said Bertha, The warmth and earnestness with which Ber- 


softly. ‘Already they have found the ascend-? thahad spoken brought an unwonted glow to her 
ing path; they will go up.” S face, making her wondrously beautiful. I was 

“Yes; such an earnest, toiling, aspiring mor-¢ surprised and delighted by the sudden change 
tal and immortal cannot remain stationary. But? in countenance and manner, and partially for- 
we do not want the record of his struggles. Let getting the Essays in contemplation of their 
him give us the result. Let him show that he ‘ enthusiastic admirer, allowed them, uncon- 
has actually attained to goodness, purity and 2 sciously, to slip from my hand, and glide down 
truth in life, and his counsel will have double upon the carpet. As I stooped to pick up the 
weight with us; his speech will be full of wis-¢ book, the cover of which was thrown back, I 
dom and helpfulness. We have scribes, priests, > observed Bertha’s name, “With the remem- 
and false prophets enough, preaching from the brance of the author,”’ traced on the blank 
understanding, but not from experimental leaf in characters which I at once recognized, 
knowledge of the truth. They do not help us> for in the old days at Linden, Irwin had fre- 
much. Their words lack vitality and force.‘ quently given us glimpses of his manuscripts, 
Only he who lives wisely can teach us wis-2 and his somewhat peculiar chirography was 
dom.” not easily forgotten. 

‘But, Margaret, these absolute assertions Oh most favored copy, which its owner 
are seldom wholly true. There are always? would not exchange for the whole edition! 
cases in which they require to be modified.‘ Here was the secret of its value. 

Now I think the speech of any sincere, earnest? Well, if one may not approach his beloved, 
fellow-mortal who is fired with the love of>nor speak to her excepting under the eyes of 
truth, and the zeal of doing good, cannot fails the multitude, let him do it in strong, manly, 
to be helpful to others weaker than himself, ? hopeful, helpful words, and not in heart-rend- 
‘though it may not be as wise as the speech ofS ing doggerels and parables, illustrative of the 
the archangels. Let him who has af(ained,, Shaksperian text, whereon all sentimental 
give us the rich fruits of his experience in» story-tellers build—‘‘ The course of true love 
words of solid wisdom, and let him who is‘ never did run smooth!” 

secking to attain show us by what means he? But Bertha was not the first nor the last to 
ascends, for we also are pilgrims to a Holy > find that an ‘‘understanding of duty” is much 
Land, groping with painful, slow, uncertainS more easily acquired than the will to do it. 
steps along the heavenward path. Let not thee We all see more things required of us than we 
brother toiling by our side withhold his help,Sare willing to perform. True, people are 
let him freely impart his knowledge of the sometimes heard to declare that they do not 
way, let him tell the story of his aspirations, ? know what they ought to do—really, they are 
and relate the history of his struggles, for S anxious to discharge their obligations—indeed, 
nothing that concerns him is without interest< and indeed, if they could only see what was 
to us who share his labor and his hope. We? right for them to do they would do it with the 
would know his watchwords, his defences in} liveliest pleasure. Folly! If these good dis- 
danger, his shield against temptation, the sup- positioned persons would do themselves the 
ports to which he clings in his weakness, the< justice to look into their own hearts and to 
prayers that he utters in seasons of darkness? analyze closely their inmost feelings anil 
when the lights towards which he is struggling) thoughts, I dare say they would discover their 
are overcast, and his soul is heavy with doubt< inability to see entirely, owing to a want of 
and despondency, and sick, and sorrowful, , inclination to see. But if they do not wilfully 
‘even unto death.’ All that he has thought or‘ blind themselves—if they do faithfully per- 
done is profitable to us; even his follies serve< form every known duty—they are perfect ia 
us; his very errors are our lessons. The?their degree. What more can God or man re- 
author of these Essays is not perfect in wis-S quire of them? Not many of us, I fear, are 


dom, I grant. He does not speak calmly, nor, ¢ blest with wills so ready in well-doing. Light 


at all times, clearly—his soul is too fiercely>is abundant; it is heaven’s free gift; but 
shaken for that—but with all his failings, (ands strength is wanting, for it cometh with wrest- 
I perceive that he has many) he has helped me: lings from which we meekly shrink. 
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Thou that sighest for power to do thy ap-¢ women, with a sufficient mingling of the ele- 
pointed work—how art thou seeking it? In?ments which composed the character of Mr. 
thy closet, upon thy knees, with arms up- ‘Curtis, to withhold him from rushing away 
stretched towards heaven, eyes streaming with? from home in quest of congenial companion- 
tears, voice hoarse with prolonged pleading?‘ ship. About this time Bertha’s step-mother, 
It will never come—it will never come. Pray’ Mrs. Willis, came, accompanied by her eldest 
so until thy hairs are gray and thine eyes> daughter, who was a trifle beyond the age at 
blind, and, if thou doest no more, God will not< which her half-sister had been ‘ established 
answer thee. But up! up! fall to thy work, >in life,” as the cunning schemer phrased it, 
and in the doing of it thou shalt wax mighty ‘but “sold into slavery’ as the unhappy victim 
and strong. Strength comes with the use of?bitterly defined her marriage. Bertha could 
strength. Does the athlete get his brawny ‘barely treat with civility the woman who had 
chest, his sinewy arms, and his feet swift for? aided in forcing upon her a life-long wretched- 
the race by keeping his body bowed in pray-‘Sness, but towards the young sister her heart 
ing attitudes? Itrownot. And moral power, ¢ warmed with inexpressible love and sympathy, 
no more than physical, comes in a miraculous» and yearned to shield her from a fate so un- 
manner, but by the patient training and° blest as hers. . 
gradual development of our God-given facul-2 We were not long in discovering the purpose 
ties. Sof madam’s gracious visit. Unable to finda 

But ah! how exceedingly difficult it is to? sufficiently wealthy match for her daughter in 
fling off the inertia that binds us hand and‘the country town where she resided, she had 
foot! How hard to “make an effort.” We brought her to a city market, in the hope that 
will not hearken, for a time, to the voice that »her fresh fair face, and gentle unassuming 
preaches, like Moses, the word of deliverance, ¢ manners, might commend her to some man of 
but say with those stupid Israelites, ‘‘ Let us» fortune, who, like the heroes of story-books, 
alone that we may serve the Egyptians.” ¢ would conclude that he had at length found a 

For Bertha voluntarily to quit the solitude/true and single-hearted creature who would 
she loved, and exert her powers to make her‘ love him for himself alone, and cling to him 
home so delightful a place, and herself so?unchanged through good and evil report. 
captivating a companion as to draw away from$ Madam had cultivated, or rather, permitted 
evil haunts and hold to her side the man she? the development of just sufficient sentiment in 
did not love, was by no means so easy as it her daughter to subserve the ends she had in 
might appear to those excellent people who’ view, and having the child completely under 
seem to think their especial mission in this>the control of her strong will, it did not ap- 
world is to give good advice to others. Neither? pear improbable that her schemes might suc- 
without struggle, and the sacrifice of personal» ceed, more especially as wealth, irrespective of 
feeling, could the ‘‘claims of society,” so per-¢ age and natural endowment, was the qualifica- 
tinaciously urged by these same officious coun-?tion chiefly desired in her future son-in-law. 
sellors, (forgetful that there are diverse ways‘ But Bertha, in contradiction of the proverb 
of serving ‘‘society”) be recognized and?that ‘‘misery loves company,” positively de- 
satisfied; for when one has a face that‘ clined to céoperate with madam in securing a 
advertises every passing thought and feeling, ¢ husband for her daughter, and that lady instead 
and bears the indelible impress of the heart's‘ of finding an efficient ally as she had hoped, 
suffering, one shrinks from carrying it abroad ¢ encountered a bitter opponent, bent on defeat- 
for the inspection of curious eyes, and for the>ing her plans. ‘‘ Do not look for me to render 
remark of gossiping, meddlesome, and cen-¢ any assistance to your diabolical schemes,” she 
sorious tongues. How Bertha overcame her? said one day,in answer to some delicate in- 
aversion, and nerved herself for the perform-¢ quiries of Mrs. Willis respecting the worldly 
ance of a duty clearly perceived but deeply; prospects of certain gentlemen visitors with 
repugnant to her feelings, I cannot tell,—notS whom she had been favorably impressed, the 
without pain: and struggle, it is likely ;—but¢restrained eagerness of her manner plainly 
by mid-winter she had succeeded in establish-‘ indicating the drift of her questions—‘I have 
ing a new order of things in the house of¢ suffered enough from your evil machinations, 
Norman Cartis, where she had hitherto refused? madam, to do all in my power to prevent 
to act as mistress, and the rooms echoed no‘ another from falling a victim to them.” 
more to drunken song and jest, but to the? ‘ You, Mrs. Curtis ?” 
intelligent discourse of cultivated men and$ «J, Mrs, Willis.” 
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‘“« Pray, be so kind as to tell me how J have’ or constrain her. Parental authority has its 
eaused you suffering,” said the lady, incredu-; limits as well as other human powers, and 
lously. > when it passes its proper bounds it should be 

‘You made a ‘splendid match’ for me, ¢ resisted.” 
madam.” 2 “If such are your sentiments, Bertha Curtis, 

“True,” responded madam, complacently< I do not care to have my daughter much under 
glancing around the luxurious apartment, as’ your influence,” returned Mrs, Willis, with 
if she held an unrecognized right in its elegant severe displeasure. ‘‘You talk more like a 
appointments. ‘True, I did my best for you,’ romantic school girl than a woman of ex- 
and have never got thanks for it. But what’ perience, and a wife of five years. I looked 
can a step-mother expect? Her efforts are’for better things from you. Every reason- 
never appreciated, and her motives always’ able person will admit that no young girl 
misconstrued. I do not anticipate ever being’ is fit to take upon herself the responsibility of 
able to effect a settlement for my own daughter) choosing a husband. She is guided entirely 
to match with yours.” ‘ by fancy which she has no judgment to direct, 

«‘Heaven grant you never may,” ejaculated / and is almost certain toerr in her choice. It 
Bertha fervently. ‘‘Turn her adrift in the , does not answer to let feeling have full sway 
streets, force her to earn her bread by inces-’ in such matters. One must be guided by reason, 
sant toil, or beg it from door to door, or perish‘ and ruled by the knowledge and experience of 
for want of it, but in heaven’s name do not? an older and wiser person.” 
make her an article of merchandise—do not ‘Your arguments are plausible enough, 
barter your own flesh and blood, and the peace’ madam, and if you had not pointed them 
of an immortal soul, for the riches of this) with an illustration in my case, might have 
world, that, bought at sucha price, will prove¢ some weight with me. As it is, however, I 
the deadliest of curses. Save your daughter's» think I would sooner trust the ‘fancy’ of a 
self-respect if you can. Do not constrain her‘, pure-hearted, innocent-minded young girl than 
to enter into the most intimate of relationships’ the ‘judgment’ of a selfish, scheming, am- 
with one for whom she holds no especial re-‘\bitious woman, with ‘knowledge and ex- 
gard, lest her indifference deepen into absolute’ perience,’ and would risk my chance of hap- 
abhorrence, and the story of her life rival in‘ piness with the choice of the former, much 
horror the fable of Prometheus. Madam, I: more confidently than with that of the latter.” 
do not care by what holy words itis solemnized,» ‘‘And would be almost certain to lose,” 
but amarriage without love is infamous, and: asserted madam, triumphantly. ‘‘ Who hasn't 
the woman who forms a party to it is but a observed that the most devoted and sentimental 
degree removed from the creature whom we‘of lovers frequently make the most unhappy 
shrink to name. She may set a higher price’ and contentious of conjugal partners? Love 
to her honor, but it has a price nevertheless.”’“ is proverbially blind, you know, and renders 

‘* Your comparisons are extremely nice, very ¢ its victims totally incapable of sound judgment. 
excellent daughter,” sneered Mrs. Willis. It needs a cool head to bring about a success- 

‘« They are more true than nice, ma’am; but< ful matrimonial alliance. The most prosperous 
if things were called by their proper names, > marriages are those unprefaced by sentiment. 
we would have less chance to deceive ourselves Dr. Johnson was of the opinion . 
and others. I entreat you, woman, do not sell? ‘For heaven’s sake, madam,” interrupted 
your child, body and soul, to the highest Bertha, ‘don’t bring such high authority to 
bidder. Do not be so solicitous to get her off¢the support of your infamous views! It isa 
your hands and settled in life as you phrase it. matter of regret that the idle remarks of an 
You assume a prerogative that does not belong¢ eminent man should borrow such dignity from 
to you when you take upon yourself the busi-» his greatness that they may be used to bolster 
ness of selecting a husband for another—even‘ up the base theories of meaner men. What is 
though she be your daughter. Content your-/the opinion of Dr. Johnson to me more than 
self with instillinginto her mind just and true‘ that of John Smith? I will reject the one as 
ideas of marriage, but leave her to the direction? soon as the other if I see it to be false. But 
of her own heart in the choice that affects none‘ here, madam, if we are to call the company of 
other so deeply. Asa free human being, she has: the great to our support, pray read Jean Paul's 
aright to act forherself ina matter in which) ‘Green Market of Daughters,’ and profit, if 
she is most intimately concerned, and it is an’ you can, by its valuable suggestions.” 
abuse of privilege for you to attempt tocoercey ‘‘ Thank you; I do not care to take lessons 
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of any German sentimentalist,” returned ma-) impress them. They are so encased and de- 


dam, with dignity, but gave her views on the’ fended at all points by the armor of self- 
subject of marriage no farther airing that day. ¢ conceit that it is impossible to touch them with 


This conversation opened her eyes to a new 
° them sensible of their need of amendment. No 


danger, and she saw the necessity of remov- 


ing her daughter at once from the sphere of. 


Bertha’s influence, if she did not wish her to 


imbibe notions that would work to the over-; 


throw of her darling schemes. But the mis- 
chief was done ere the designing lady suspected 


it. The quick instincts of the young girl had? 
divined her sister’s unhappiness and its cause ‘ 
>that Bertha at last grew reconciled to her yoke- 


before she had been many days at her home. 
In truth Bertha took no pains to conceal her 
wretchedness from the maiden, willing to suf- 
fer the humiliation of making it known if it 
could serve as a warning to another threatened 
with a similar fate. She had been too yield- 


ing—too passive, and she saw now that submis- , 


sion to those who misuse their authority is a 


greater sin than resistance. ‘ Think for your- ; 
self, child,” she counselled. ‘‘ Be true to your- 


self. Make no false vows. Remember the law, 
Thou shalt not take the name of the Lord thy; 
God in vain, is written before Honor thy father 
and thy mother.” 

And madam found that she had made a 


decidedly bad move when she brought her? 
daughter to market, for that young lady had > 


suddenly grown so wise and so bold as to‘ not join together the rough edges of these ir- 


declare most emphatically that she would 


never be disposed of in the manner that Bertha $ 
had been, and with something of madam’s own ¢ 
firmness and spirit strongly affirmed that she? 


would abide only with the man of her own: 
choosing. 


any feeling of their infirmities, or to make 


deed of heroism, and no eloquent appeal to the 


better instincts of humanity ever move them to 


the slightest response; nothing that does not 
directly administer to their self-love affects 
them with delight, and nothing that does not 
deal a stunning blow to their self-esteem ever 
causes them pain. I should lie if I told you 


fellow, and trudged along by his side with 
patience and peace, and was ‘‘happy” after 
the fashion of this world. I should offend 


Sagainst spiritual laws if I represented two 


natures, so antagonistic in every respect, as 
gradually assimilating, and dwelling harmo- 
niously together, without frequent jars and 
discords, goading the finer and more sensitive 
one nearly to madness. What then? 

Clearly, I am not skilled in the craft of 
writing pleasant and profitable stories. I am 
not acquainted with the process by which all 


¢ discordant elements are reconciled, and affairs 


brought to a happy termination. I cannot 
straighten these tangled threads of life, the 
ends of which are hidden in eternity. I can- 


regular fragments, and make of them a sym- 
metrical and perfect whole. I cannot draw a 
complete circle, but only a section of a circle. 

In ‘‘successful’”’ novels, all characters that 
stand as hindrances to a pleasing and harmo- 
2nious “ winding up” of the plot are gotten out 


_ ¢ ° of the way, somehow. They are carried away 


Reader, why continue the story? It is like< 


by floods, tumbled into precipices, swept off 





this tothe end. The struggle for quiet, resig- © by pestilences, killed by highway robbers, 
nation, content, but no complete victory. The ‘thrown from vicious horses, slain in duels, or 
effort to bear bravely, even cheerfully, a heavy }as a last resort, sent to war and finished up 
and mysterious burden, and, in spite of it, to‘ with an accommodating shot or sabre thrust. 
walk uprightly, and to work faithfully in well- Then after a decent period, the sorely tried, 

doing, but with only partial success, and with $ long severed, but ever faithful lovers are 
no sweet reward of self-satisfaction. Like this¢ brought happily together, and joy, and peace, 
to the end. But let no one believe that the and harmony, prevail, and ‘all goes merry as 
struggle or the effort were without their good‘ a marriage bell.” 

results. No worthy human endeavor ever went? Ah me! but “real life” is like a three 
unblest. If not in the way desired, then, in a$ volume romance with the concluding pages 

better way is it crowned. torn off. 

It would be a pleasant thing to describeS Now, if I should harden my conscience suf- 
some marvellous change in the character of? ficiently to kill Mr. Curtis, I don’t know that 
Norman Curtis, wrought through Bertha’s in-4 any of you would be better satisfied, or that 
fluence, but I should sketch from fancy if I¢the story would be much nearer a successful 
pictured him any better at the last than at the termination than it appears at present; for 
beginning. There are some natures that seem ¢ Irwin, quite unlike the hopeless but faithful 
incapable of change. Nothing can move or/ lovers we read about, has, after the common 
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fashion of men, taken to himself a wife, and 
thereby put an end to romance weaving. 

Our paths crossed a little way back. I had 
the pleasure of listening to a most earnest and 
eloquent lecture from him on a subject of deep- 
est interest, and was pleased to observe how 
much firmer his utterances were, with how 
much more fearlessness he advanced his 
opinions, and with what sounder arguments 
maintained them than in his earlier days, the 
uncertainty and hesitation that had then 
robbed his speech of half its force, now wholly 
gone. Subsequently I met him together with 
his wife at the house of a mutual friend, 
where, in the course of the evening, by acci- 
dent or by design upon his part, we found our- 
selves sufficiently withdrawn from the other 
guests to converse for a few moments without 
being overheard. Dropping at once the themes 
of common interest on which we had been dis- 
coursing, he began in a rapid, feverish man- 
ner, altogether unlike his usual mode of 
speaking, to talk of the days when we had 
‘*sojourned” at Linden, striving, as I saw, to 
lead me into making some communication re- 
specting one whose name he dared not trust 
himself to speak, and keeping his intense, 
searching eyes fixed steadily on my face as 
if he would have read there, as in an open 
book, all that I knew concerning his unfortu- 
nate love. 


I would not satisfy him. My obstinate 


silence regarding the only subject on which, 


he cared to hear me speak, exasperated him at 
last. He gnawed his lip fiercely, and stamped 
his footh with ill-concealed impatience, looking 
as if he would like to have called to his aid 
the tortures of the rack to wrest from me the 
information he so ardently desired. 

Overcome by his intense craving for some 


intelligence of the woman he loved, he lost for“ 
a moment the dignity and reserve of manner, 


that usually characterized him, and passion- 
ately seizing my hands, said, in a voice half 
commanding, half beseeching—‘‘In Heaven's 
name, speak! Tell me something of—of— 


Bertha.” 


I glanced significantly towards his wife, : 


who, with a lok of distress on her pretty 
face, was bowing affirmatively to the remarks 
of a grave professor, throwing now and then 
an affectionate and appealing look towards the 
alcove where we were standing, as if longing 
for Irwin to come and deliver her. His eyes 
followed mine, and a dark cloud gathered on 
his countenance. 

_‘*Another of my follies,” he groaned. “I 
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>am one of that sort of men who can only learn 
from experience. All my lessons are dearly 
bought. I thought by that pretty face to sup- 
plant the one that I so madly, sinfully worship ; 
but it serves only to keep the forbidden one 
more vividly in mind. Nowhere so much as 
in the presence of that woman do I long for 
the companionship of another; never so much 
as when she clings to me, murmuring words 
of affection and endearment, does my heart 
ache for the sympathy and appreciation of one 
with whom the very intensity of my love for- 
bids me to speak. I am weak to confess so 
much to you, and in cool blood shall repent it 
to-morrow. But you see how it is. In my 
desire to escape one sin I committed another, 
and a much graver one, and now have the 
burden of both to bear—a double portion. 
-Ah, well! some of us teach by errors in life, 
“and some, happily, by truths; but of the latter 
class I find not many. To those who, unlike 
myself, can learn by observation, without ex- 
periment, a brother’s mistakes may prove 
fruitful lessons.” 

I glanced again at the young wife. Her 
eyes were turned quite away from the pro- 
fessor and fixed in adoration upon Irwin’s 


face. One of those women given to public 


worship of their gods, and so absorbed in their 
devotions as to be quite unconscious of the 
osmiles or sneers of unsympathizing specta- 
tors. 
‘She loves you, Irwin.” 


‘‘Poor Minnie—yes. And, Heaven helping 
»me, she shall never repent her love,” he said, 

with feeling. 

My heart softened at that, and having with 
“me a letter that night received from Bertha, I 
‘read to him a few passages therefrom, closing 
with this :— 

‘‘ My faith in God's good providence grows 
>stronger with the passage of time. His per- 
(mission of evil does not appear to me so dark 
Sand inscrutable a thing as it once did, and 

does not perplex and torment me with se 
?many doubts. The events of my life have 
“been strangely ordered—I have walked, and 
still walk under a heavy cloud that darkens 
Sall the world, and weighs down my spirit with 
sadness; but there is a strange, sweet thrill at 
>my heart since this new love and trust in God 
‘was born, and comfort comes to me, unawares, 
dthrough a thousand avenues that once, by 
unbelief, were closed to me. I cannot see the 
R purpose of my suffering, nor understand how 
SI or any one can be the better for it—but I 
< vaguely feel that there is some hidden good in 
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used to sing in the little chapel at Linden? 


“Deep in unfathomable mines, 
With never-failing skill, 

He treasures up His bright designs, 
And works His gracious will.’ 

‘The words come to mind now with a force 
and signification that they did not hold for me 
then. And better than all the wisdom of the 
sages and philosophers who have attempted 


lines— 
“God is His own interpreter, 
And He will make it plain.” 


ing at the letter, as I folded it up, with such 
earnest longing that, obeying the impulse of 
the moment, I laid it in his hand. 


wing, trying to soar, but held down by her 
misfortune.” 


side, and slipping her hand confidingly in one 
of his, looked up in his face with adoring eyes, 
resting her cheek an instant against his arm, 
her blonde head scarcely reaching to his 
shoulders. He shrank a little, I perceived, 
from this public demonstration of affection, ¢ 
but was too kind to wound her by any mani- 
festation of his displeasure, putting an end to 


joying the evening. 
‘Not very well,” she answered. ‘That 


would keep talking to me, just out of respect / 


stand him. I said ‘yes’ to all his remarks, 


And “Frank,” with a weary sigh, shook off? 
his ‘‘strangeness” and his ‘solemnity,” ands 


“Ts it always like this?” Irwin asked, look- 


‘Not always. She is a bird with a broken< 
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it, and that, hereafter, it shall be made mani-5 
fest. After all, it is not wisdom but love that ¢ 
gives us peace. God rules; and my life, with? The olden days, the golden days, 
all its pain, and trouble, and loss, and wrong, ¢ Gusts task: bo the Geen mttet 

is in His hands. He will make it right. Do? 
you remember the old hymn that the village ‘ 
choir, guided and upborne by Irwin’s voice, 2 


to explain His meaning, are the concluding» 


Just then Mrs. Irwin glided to her husband's 
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the caress by asking gently how she was en-? 
¢ when the soul is weary and the burdens are 
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REJUVENATION 


BY JOHN R. MORRISON. 


To-day shall seem a thing of dream, 
The years I’ve counted o'er; 
The hey-day, the May day, 
Now glimmers in the dawn, 
Repeating the fleeting 
And beautiful that’s gone. 


Each happy face shall take its place 
Beside me once again, 
And golden light shall chase the night 
From all the smiling plain; 
The darkling is sparkling 
With prophecy of good; 
The woodland, the rude land, 
Shakes off its solitude. 


I will forget that cheeks are wet 
With tears of poignant pain, 
That skies must lower with dismal shower 
To ripe the golden grain; 
That slumb'ring and crumbling 
The loved and lost are lain, 
Unhearing, uncaring 
For aught of earth again. 


And so to-day I will be gay 
And happy as of old, 
And cull again from many a plain 
The butterevps of gold. 
To-morrow shall sorrow 
Resume its tyrant sway, 
And duty be beauty 
While gladness is away. 


—__ -____ ~ee -- 


When cares “like a wild deluge come,” 


» heavy to bear, let us repose on that one com- 


S 


professor with the unpronounceable name  forting fact—that we cannot get away, even 


if we would, from the love that encircles and 


to you, I suppose, and he is so dreadfully pro-% ¢ pervades us. Believe it or not, God’s promises 
found my head aches with trying to under-¢ never fail us; His love never grows cold. His 
S Almighty arms never cease to be about us. 
but I’m afraid, from the queer way in which¢ Sometimes, when low in the dust, the earthly 
he looked at me, that I ought to have said’ crosses and misfortunes, and the soul darkened, 
‘no’ part of the time. And then you act so‘ ’we lose this sense of the Divine care—God 
strangely to-night, and look so solemn, Frank, Os seems very far from us them; but when He 
I’m quite distracted.” S seems farthest He is really nearest. 





Were we to ask a hundred men who, from 


began to talk cheerfully of matters which the¢ small beginnings, have attained a condition 
little wife could understand without trying so of respectability and influence, to what they 
hard as to affect her pretty head, and hers imputed their success in life, the general 
spirits revived at once, so she could even dare ?answer would be, ‘‘It was from being early 
to face the awful professor with her husband} compelled to think for and depend on our- 
by her side. > selves.” 














JAN. 





BY MES. DENISON. 





I s’pose everybody knows more or less whats Matty by name—the dearest little human 
hate is; some folks tell me it’s disease, and ke enen that ever made the world brighter 
it is, why I’ve had it the worst way, I think. and sweeter, and she had glening eyes. 

Look at me, as I look at myself in the little? Everybody who but glanced at her turned 
round mirror that Jan bought last fair day. Sagain, to see her eyes, they said, for it ap- 
I'd a notion of going for the neighbors that ¢ peared one could almost read them, like an 
did went—(there’s one of my bad habits) I5open book. Then I believe I first began to 
should have said the neighbors that went—told¢take notice when people called me “a plain 
such stories about it that it was enough to Slittle thing.” Ithink now that I worshipped 
make one cry that couldn’t get to see it. Sbeauty for beauty’s sake. It never entered 

And I was that one—it’s the great Sanitary 2into my little heathen head, to trace God in it, 
I'm telling of, down to Philadelphy—and Jan, Sor love Him for it. Little we learned of Him 
he waited till the very last day, to see if I¢through human means, on that wild sea-sbhore 
wouldn’t be better, and then trotted off alone,S where the waves sometimes came quite close 
for I made him go. Sup to the clumsy hut that we called home. 

It was a slow fever, I think; you notice per- You see now how plain I am, and what I 
haps that my hair is short, and what is better, ¢ really andtruly think of myself—homely, short, 
it’s going to curl, beautifully—but it was long > ungraceful, and, yet Jan will call me handsome. 
enough then—long and so heavy! Well, Jan§ Jan! the great, glorious, noble fellow! Yes, 
went to the fair, and when he came home he?he has made me all Iam for good. I think 
brought that pretty thing home with him, andSyou would smile at the contrast between us, 
the handsomest box, stocked with all thecfor Jan is as handsome as I amugly. Ah! 
richest lady might need—and I’m sure they’ve 5 you seldom see more beauty, more intelligence 
always seemed quite too fine for me. in a man’s face—I don’t care where he is. 

You’re looking at me, I presume, and see >Jan would be noticed even in all his roughness, 
that there’s nothing at all taking about me. ps Chestnut street, and I am proud to think it. 
Jan says there is, and that I underrate myself 2His hair is the real, rich auburn, and just 
foolishly; but, bless your heart, can’t I see?curls enough to turn and wave and shine 
My eyes, you take notice are light and gray, ?against his temples—and his eyes are the real 
and as I look at them now—Prittson my tor-Sbrown, too, they call them hazel, and the 
toise-shell cat, has a deal more beautiful ones, 2 finest dandy might envy him his soft, curling 
but there again, Jan declares that my eyes are 5 mustache, and his beard that seems to keep 
my beauty—and—oh dear! how can the man ¢just such a perfect length. 
talk so! My forehead is low, and in summer) Jan is an orphan, and when father moved 
there will come freckles, though now, deep?@into Manayunk, he had an easy place offered 
into December, of course it is white enough, din one of the cotton mills; Jan seeing him first, 
and my hair would be that horrid color, vat Pa his work, took a fancy to him, because he 
only sometimes there’s a touch of bright brown 2had a look and ways like his own father, who 
in it, that is really very pretty—I’ll allow that. $ was killed by the machinery, they said. They 
Altogether, nobody would ever think of call-2told me the story—some of the girls, after I'd 
ing me handsome—even if Jan does say that S got acquainted, which I don’t care to repeat, 
my profile is quite perfect—and if you care< for it was of all mill accidents the worst. I 
to hear it, I have fretted ever since I was ge saw that Jan was the most coveted piece 
child, because people always called me so plain. ¢of humanity in the place; everybody—of 
Why I should have cared, I hardly know my- Scourse I mean the girls, would begin to talk 
self, there were but few of the elements ofSabout Jan, and of course, too, I soon felt an 
beauty in the home surroundings in which I interest in him. 
grew up. My mother was very poor, my father$ Father had kept us girls from the mills, 
almost always sick—my brothers and sisters¢ Mother and I did plain sewing. Four of the 
more numerous than I thought they needed toSchildren were dead—Matty was the first to go. 


be. But there was one of the little ones, ¢It seemed hard to shut up the lids over those 
(179) 
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glorious eyes, but we did, and I often wonder 
if Heaven will increase their beauty. I suppose ¢ 
it will of course. So there were four of us; 
the baby—John, next to me—he worked in the 
mill, and little Joanna, who had met with an. 
accident, and had to be helped about more or, 
less by the rest of us; for, poor child, she<¢ 
would never be able to stand upright, or to: 
walk, the doctor had said. 5 

I shall never forget the first day I met Char-¢ 
lotte Scott and Jansen Myers. It was strange 
I should have seen them nearly at the same 
time, and recognized them both, without know- 
ing either. 

“If ever you see Charlotte Scott, you'll see< 
a beauty,” one of my new young girl friends 
had said, on our first acquaintance. I was¢ 
dragging little Joanna, and this girl—this bit; 
of “marble faintly flushed”—I’ve seen that‘ 
somewhere, being a great reader, stopped close 
to my poor sister, who leaned back in the rude $ 
wagon father had made. ¢ 

“Ts she sick?” 

“‘She is—is lame,” I answered, saying to 
myself—‘*‘ you are Charlotte Scott.” 

A little creature she was, dressed in some- 
thing sprigged and spotied, very plain, but 
some way it made her look so beautiful! One, 
or two little rings of pale gold hair just trem-‘ 
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and so ifI fell in love, you must see it was in 
“a queer way; for, if I fancied anything at all, 


or felt anything, it was always putting myself 


in her place. I believe I never thought of him 
at first, but that I imagined I was Charlotte 
Scott—I, plain, gray goose that I was. 

That very evening father brought him home 
to the house. 

‘““Now you are the one I met,” he said, 
smiling, showing such splendid teeth, ‘out 
here to-day, with a child’s cradle, or something 
on rockers, wasn’t it?” 

‘Tt wasn’t a cradle,” cried poor little Joanna, 


‘anxious to defend her father’s taste, **’twas a 


wagon, and it’s nice; papa made it hisself— 
didn’t you, pap?” 

Papa smiled his tired smile. Jan folded his 
arms and tilted his chair back, while I hurried 
to help mother with the supper. I was always 


tender of mother. Some way there was a fee!- 


ing would come to me, that she wasn’t going to 


¢ be spared always, and she had had to work se 
ohard all her life. 


I made her sit down and 
take up the baby, though she didn’t want to— 


efor I had been hard at it, washing, and my 
Shands all red and tender. 
2 pany cloth, for we had two handsome linen 
Secovers that my grandmother left us, and set 


I put on the com- 


that with the best we had—’twasn't much, I'll 


. ¢ 
bled on her forehead, which was broad and 2assure you. 


very fair. Her eyes, too, looked so large and ‘ 


But even herring, if they’re not too old, and 


sunny, though there was a sadness in her¢are properly broiled and cleaned, taste good 


smile that made her seem ten times more beau-‘to hard-working people. 
choarded away; enough, I thought, to buy a 


tiful. 


I had a few pennice 


“I’m sorry,” she said, gave the child oneStreat, and so it did—a dozen of the nicest 
more look, and smiling a little towards me, (cakes—and I was so ashamed of the children, 


she went on. 


I had just turned the corner when somebody §dom had anything of the kind. 


¢who showed plain, poor dears, that they scl- 


When supper 


swung by me with a quick tread and heavy? was ready, I took the baby, who was wider 
step—brushing the carriage, and jostling it awake than ever, and waited upon table too. 


aside. ¢ 
¢ 


Mother seldom had rest, except at her meals, 


«And you are Jansen Myers,” I thought to 2and that I was always determined on—and she 
myself, as he turned back in a hurry, and) knew it. 


came to see if anything was the matter—I° 
mean if he had done any harm by his push. 

There stood I, staring with all my might—¢ 
and I shouldn’t wonder if he read the words }1 


“Jenny, you're too tired,” mother said, 


Swith her hands out—but I insisted. 


“« fJenny’s our main-stay,”’ said father, proud- 
y, and that was enough for me. I don’t know 


in my face almost, ‘‘ You are Jansen Myers.” §when he had ever spoken a word of praise 


He has often said it, since, that I fell in?] 
love with him on the spot. 
I did; if feeling strange and lonesome after ¢ 
ene is gone, is the symptoms, why, then, I fell >t 


ike that before, and it was sweeter than meat 


I don’t know but) and drink. 


Let me see—I was going on seventeen then, 
hough such a little thing. Jan is three years 


in love, but you see I was so busy always, ¢ older, but I never should have taken him for 


putting it this way—that a girl as beautiful as°t 
Charlotte Scott, and a young man as hand-§ 


wenty, he was so boyish in his manners. 
I had never had a lover—that is a real one— 


some as Jansen, even in his rough call Silied Sal be sure I had my fancies, as all girls have, 
must of necessity be all in all to each other, 


and it made me feel strangely to see Jan’s 
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eyes on me whenever I looked up, for though house often since that first time he took tea 
I didn’t know it to be sure, till afterwards, he‘ with us, and Charlotte had begun to grow dim 
was more to me even then than my very life. ¢in my mind till this evening. It was so plea- 
I never saw such a passionate creature as I/sant to see him sit opposite, to hear his sensi- 
always was. I think time and trouble have‘ ble talk with father, to look up once in a 
while and catch his beautiful eyes fixed on 


somewhat straightened me, but if I loved any 
one, or anything, it was as if I were swal-‘ me—and they surely did that often enough. 


lowed up by it. Even the thought that father¢ But now I begun to feel that I didn’t exactly 
or mother might be taken, set me almost in» like Charlotte Scott, with all her beauty, and 
spasms of trembling terror. So now, the love the stronger her vision come before me the 
got hold of me with a clutch, though I didn’t, worse I felt, till I cried angry tears, and it 
realize it till long after—all that evening, and‘ would have made me happy to hear that she 
days besides, I felt the haunting of his looks.? was dead. This feeling grew stronger and 
Who would not, with the recollection of such ; stronger, till it seemed as if only Charlotte 
a face? and Jan were in my thoughts from morning 
And with all that, I felt a kind of certainty ‘till night—first Charlotte, then Jan—and all 
that he loved Charlotte Scott. I said what achis looks, and actions, and words, and how I 
beautiful couple they would make, and if ever) supposed he talked and acted to her, and what 
a thought of my own state flashed over me, I, they said together in the walks they took; 
always stood, to myself, as the representative » how, perhaps, he told of me, how dumb I was, 
of Charlotte Scott. Sand how homely, and perhaps making sport of 
Many of the mill-girls were rude, uncouth > the interest he inspired me with, for of course 
and common; there were others who, not hay-‘he saw it. 
ing education, and in some points wanting re-2 I got so that it affected my health. I slept 
finement, were as true ladies as the world > wretchedly, and if I dreamed it was always 
holds. One of these was Mima Lawrence, whoc about Jan and Charlotte. I think she saw I 
came in now and then of an evening to sit with > was changed towards her, or felt it, for if she 
mother and me. Sometimes we got talking“ passed me now she looked the other way, and 
of Jan, and it always led to Charlotte Scott. ¢ would not even give me a sad smile as she had 
«¢ You never heard about her?’ asked Mima,“ before. Mother saw that something changed 
one evening. I was all ears of course. ° me—perhaps she thought it was Jan. Any- 
‘“‘Why, Mr. Fred Vassar, the son of old’ way, she contrived to give me something to do 
Vassar, who owns our mills, and plenty of out of the room while he was there, but he was 
other property, fell in love with Lotty. She, sure to wait till he saw me again, if it was 
is a beauty, and a good, sweet girl. Besides‘ only to say good-night; and that in such a 
that, if you did but know it, she’s well edu-: tender sort of way that sent the blood to my 
cated, fit for a teacher, they say, and stood a‘face as if it would have burst through, and 
chance of being one not long ago. Well, Fred ¢ made me, I said to myself, a thousand times 
liked her so well, that they say there has been ‘ : homelier. 
talk of marriage; but the old man heard of it,’ So I went on suffering, till father came home 
and hustled him off to Europe, I believe. And‘ sick one day, and then our hands was full— 
now it’s thought that Jan has always been the ¢ mother’s and mine. Father kept sick, and by 
favored one, for she seems always to flush up) and by the place was offered to me, for it was 
whenever he comes near her, and they meet‘ easy enough fora strong girl. At all events, 
sometimes in secret—that is, down by the?money was needed, and I was glad to go. 
spring, and away from either her home or There I saw Charlotte Scott every day, and 
his’n.” ?she would have been friendly, but I was begin- 
“Why didn’t they come out open and above ning to hate her so. Yes, it was hate—I knew 
board ?” I asked. cit in the beginning—I knew it in the growing ; 
“Some people like best so,” she said.» but, thank God, He saved me from knowing 
“ Anyway, Jan is a great catch, the girls all‘ the ending that might have been. 
seem to think; but J never did. Jan Myersis2 One day—I had been in the mill a month, 
a good fellow enough, but he's handeome, and and Jan had been very kind in helping me, 
he knows it, and that spoils him.” ¢ sometimes, and I had been a silly little fool 


I let her go, quiet-like, for somehow a new C while he did it, standing there with my cheeks 
pain at my heart had gnawed out all the life 2 red and my heart beating, so he must have 


of it—or I thought so. 


Jan had been to ourS heard it—Charlotte Scott was over to her win- 
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dow ; she had trained a pretty bit of flowering ‘away. Oh! at that moment I knew some evil 
vine in one corner, and the mill had stopped ‘spirit possessed me. 

for something. I was watching her out of the2 I looked over to Charlotte Scott. She was 
edges of my eyes, when, without looking up, I> reading, her back towards me, bending down 
saw Jan come in, saw her turn round, saw him (on her arms, standing like any statue. ‘* How 
make a sign to her; and then her face grew? graceful she was, let her be doing what she 
almost dazzling, and I felt my teeth coming 5 would—always beautiful,” I thought, bitterly. 
together hard. He went very quiet and natural; Suddenly, very, very slowly, and going by 
like up to her loom, and leaned over and spoke , jerks, the great belting began to move round— 
to her. If there wasn’t love on her face then, ‘just a little, then stopping, a little more, then 
there’s no such thing as love. [Her eyes were <a stand still, all the smaller bands, and wheels, 
shining like diamonds. He stooped a little, >and gleaming shafts keeping it company. I 
they talked together a minute, then he seemed. saw now—oh! that wicked, unseen thing at 
to give her something and went on, smiling¢my elbow! I saw that her dress was partly 
like to himself. Presently he came to where IShanging over one of the wheels that was fast- 


stood. $ ened to the great central works. Again, as 
‘* Something’s the matter,” says he. othe wheel moved and stopped, she never 
In my foolishness I thought he meant me. ‘ ‘stirred, and the terrible iron fingers had 


“‘You’re much mistaken,” was my answer, ¢ gripped her by a breadth of calico. Any mo- 
rattling the lie from my tongue that was on>ment, I knew, all might be going, going, 
my heart; ‘there aint nothing at all the<swifter than I could think. If I kept still, 


matter.” 2 Charlotte Scott would have no lover long in this 
‘But the machinery is all stopped, littleS world. That was the top of my hate; I was in 
girl.” cheart a murderer. God mercifully kept the 
“Oh!” Tlooked up. My face was on fire. > works low, for a minute was enough for all. 
I stammered that I thought he meant somethin’ § Once I longed to see them whirling; my head 
else. 2burned, my eyes were hot, and so were the 


‘*I wish they’d go on,” I cried, for I didn’tS palms of my hands I had pressed together; 
like the look in his eyes. Was he laughing at ¢ but my eyes were pitiless, fastened on that bit 
me? 2 of calico, so nearly in the grinding teeth of the 

“Don’t be ina hurry. ’Tisn’t often we get monster. I dare say the struggle was only 
a chance to talk a little in mill-time,” he said, ¢ the length of seconds, but it seemed as if hours 
still smiling in that queer way. passed. Suddenly, in the midst of all the 

“Why didn’t you go on talking over oppo-‘ murder and hate in my heart, blazed out one 
site?” I asked, still holding down that awful 0 word—God! 
feeling that choked and made me angry at the? It seemed to shake me through and through, 
same time. Sto send the evil spirit out of me with one great 

«Well, I reckon little Lotty’s got something ¢ ery. I saw Charlotte Scott turn out of the 
better to do than to talk,” he made answer. 2 danger ; I saw the shafts flying in a lurid red 
And I thought that moment that I hated him ¢light—faces and sounds were everywhere, and 
as much as I did her. What did he come here ¢I fell on the floor. 
for—to show his power over me? For I knew 5 And when I come to, it was in Ais arms, and 
he felt how it was; I knew in my inmost soul¢he was kissing me and crying in a wild way. 
he knew it—knew that I worshipped him help- >It was me he loved—poor, plain me. Oh! 
lessly—knew that one little word was a feast‘ suppose I had murdered! The thought always 
for me for hours, days, and would have been (makes me dizzy again. 


for weeks. 5 You see, Charlotte Scott was already mar- 
‘What a splendid color!” he cried, admir- Sried, had been for a year, and her husband 
ingly. chad made a fortune of his own, and was 


I put my hand to my head, for it was my coming to claim her. You understand? It 
hair catching the sun that he meant. My< was all in that letter she was reading when 
temples beat so—the tears were hot behind Sshe stood so near eternity. 
the lids, scorching like fire, but I wouldn’t let 2 Suppose—I wish that thought would not 
them out. I always was such a fool—never Scome always. 
could hide my feelings. > But I have outlived the horror of it; he 

“<T’ll be back in a minute,” he said, turning ¢ knows all—Jan, my husband—and if you could 


as if he'd forgotten something, and hurrying ‘see us in our humble little home, so happy! 
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THE FUGUE OF THE TWO KINGS. 


An Episode in the Life of Johann Sebastian Bach, from the German. 





BY AUBER FORESTIER 





On the twenty-first of March, 1747, there¢ tell him he is indeed a great king in his realm 
had assembled a large and distinguished com- Sof tones, but yet he should not so despise his 


pany in the St. Thomas School at Leipsic, = sovereign ; he could visit him without in 
celebrate the anniversary of the sixty-first 


the least derogating from his honor or repu- 
birthday of the Cantor, Johann SebastianStion.” ‘Yes,’ 

Say a visit to the good prince, he has invited 
the distingished philosopher, Christian August § me so often I can no longer delay.” Then Herr 
Erusius ; the much esteemed Dabling, Director ¢ Hasse arose in all dignity, tapped upon his 
of the Thomas School, and Bach’s warm friend; > glass, and when all were silent, he said: ‘The 
Christian Felix Weise, the author of the cele-¢ great Frederick .has spoken a true word; yes, 
brated “Child’s Own Book,” and Magister > our dear host is indeed a king in the realm of 
Birnbaum, Bach’s ardent admirer, who, with his¢tones, a prince of the noble ‘Frau Musica;’ 
sharp pen, had more than once entered the 2 let us raise our glasses and drink with over- 


ranks against the calumniators and enviers ofS flowing hearts, to the health of his royal 


the great composer. Besides these eats magenty, our master! Long lifeto him!” A 
of Leipsic, there were many illustrious guestsSloud hurrah and the clinking of glasses ran 
from a distance. Amongst these were Johann? around the table; but the venerable master 
Elias Bach, Cantor and Gymnasium Inspector > himself said: ‘*Camly, quietly, children and 
of Schmeinfurt; Dales, Bach’s beloved pupil¢ dear friends! I have received great gifts, it is 
then Cantor of Freiberg, afterwards Bach's 2true; and I rejoice that so many worthy and 
successor; the great composer Hasse, from ¢ noble men find in me something to praise and 
Dresden, Director of the far-famed Dresden2honor! Yes, who are we poor worms, that we 
Chapel, who, with his beautiful and talented § should glory in ourselves? All good gifts come 
wife, the much admired singer, Faustina Bar-¢ from above, from the Father of light; honor is 
doni, was at the head of all the musical cele-$ due to the Lord above!” 

brations of the place. Hasse and Bach were? 

opponents in the field of music, because the> One Sunday evening, the fourth of May, 
former did homage to the Italian School,¢1747; the whole court of Frederick the Great 


whilst Bach reproached the same for its? was assembled in brilliant state in the concert 
It was the king’s custom to 


’ said Bach, “I 1eally must go 
Bach. Among the celebrities present, were 


frivolities. When they came together, they ‘hall at Sansouci. 
never failed to fall into some disputes and? give every evening to his courtiers what he 
arguments; yet they loved and esteemed one ‘called acourt concert, upon which occasion he 
another, and Hasse had now come from Dres-2 very often played himself a flute concerto with 
den expressly for the celebration of thisspinet or orchestral accompaniment. Un- 
festival. After the guests were all seated¢ broken silence reigned throughout the large, 
around the heavily laden board and the first 2 brilliantly illuminated hall, for every moment 
demands of hunger were satisfied, the hero of$the commencement of the royal performance 
the day read to his guests a letter he had just? was expected. Emanuel Bach had been for 
received from his son Carl Philipp Emanuel. $some time seated at the spinet, ready to accom- 
This son was spinet player at the Court of2pany his king and master, the members of the 
Frederick the Great, and was an especialSorchestra had tuned their instruments, the 
favorite with Frederick, because he accompa-¢ director stood at his post, baton in hand, 
nied so successfully the great king’s flute play-> Frederick himself had placed his notes upon 
ing. After the usual congratulations, he went¢the stand and stood trifling with his flute. 
on to urge his father to come soon to Berlin, 2 Wherefore was the commencement of the enter- 
as he had so often promised, for the king was Ctainment delayed? The king was always in 
beginning to be almost angry he said, that he? the habit of receiving, before the concert began, 
replied to all his invitations with empty Sfrom the officer in ordinance, the report of the 


promises alone. Lately he had again spoken< Guard—the officer had not yet appeared. The 


of the visit, saying: ‘‘ Write to your father, > pause was a painful one; on Frederick’s brow 
(183) 
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were gathered the clouds of discontent, already? him one himself,* and Bach worked it out 
a quarter of an hour had elapsed after the ap-S according to all the rules of the art in so bril- 
pointed time, and the king was punctuality liant, scientific, and at the same time so pleas- 
itself. Suddenly the officer appeared, all>ing a manner, that the musicians present, the 
breathless, and handed in the report of the‘ ‘king at their head, could not recover from 
occurrences of the day, with the list of the 2 their wonderment. 
arrivals. Anxiously he stood there expectingS -With the most gracious permission, the old 
every moment to be overwhelmed with the¢ man retired with his two sons (his eldest son, 
royal reproaches, but the instant Frederick Friedemann, had accompanied him from Halle) 
had cast his eyes over the report, his wholecto rest from the fatigues of the journey. 
face lighted up, and turning towards the>Hardly had the morning dawned, however, 
orchestra, he said with great emphasis, and in‘ than the king stopped in his carriage at Bach’s 
tones of unmistakable emotion: ‘Gentlemen, > door to carry him himself to see all the differ- 
old Bach is arrived!” Then he laid aside hisSent organs in Potsdam, particularly the fine 
notes, put his flute in its case, saying as he? one in the church of the ‘* Holy Ghost.” Here, 
did so: ‘*Of course in the presence of so great ‘too, the master gathered a rich harvest of 
a prince of music we poor bunglers must< admiration. 
listen and admire, but carefully hide away» In the evening he was invited to a seleet 
every vestige of our own miserable efforts. gathering at the castle, where all etiquette 
You, dear Bach, must hasten home and fetch ) was forbidden by the king himself, who said: 
your father here just as he is; there is no‘ ‘‘ He isa king as well as I, and in his realm 
need of his changing his travelling clothes. ¢ his subjects obey him better and more will- 
My carriage is without; throw yourself into it,Singly than do mine. He understands how to 
and come back with all possible speed with ¢ command tones!” 
our great guest.” ¢ And this evening Bach gave full proof of the 
Before the expiration of a quarter of an hour: truth of this assertion; at the king’s request 
old Bach stood in his travelling costume before that he should execute a fugue with six 
his royal friend, and had he been a monarch ¢ obligato voices, the master, without a mo- 
of equal birth, his reception could not have? ment’s hesitation, chose a suitable theme, and 
been more affectionate and more reverential, accomplished this most difficult task with un- 
The old man was embarrassed and confused 5 Preonmnted skill. The king could not recover 
by so many tokens of consideration; and,‘ ¢ from the rapturous delight this master-work 
although no novice in the Mtercourse with¢ ‘ afforded him, and again and again he ex- 
princes, he could scarcely control himself, and» ;claimed—‘ There is but one Bach! There is 
played upon the whole rather an awkward’ but one Bach!” 
réle. Some of the courtiers were disposed tos In Berlin, too, the king conducted the master 
ridicule and laugh at this, but they were re-¢ to the new Opera House, and showed him the 
warded by a flash of rage such as only the far-e great Concert Hall. Bach gave here a new 
famed eyes of Frederick knew how to hurl. ¢ and wondrous proof of his musical understand- 
After the king had expressed to Bach the? 2 ing, in observing that the structure of the hall 
warmest gratitude for the visit, he took the was such that a word whispered distinctly at 
old man by the arm to show him the musical? any given point could be heard at the far end. 
treasures of the enstle. He had had con-5 When the experiment was tried, to the aston- 
structed by the famous Silberman fifteen, ishment of all present it was found to be really 
spinets, and harpsichords of the newest and > 
best styles, and they were all scattered about < 
the rooms of the castle. On these instruments, * 
each of which seemed more valuable and costly ‘ pe Ce 
than the other, the king set great store, and [ Sea ea | oseraien [we 
the great master must now examine them all.S ° 0 
Accompanied by the kapellmeister (the rest ? 
of the court were left behind), the two wan- [Ge == Es , Eeaaa| 
dered from room to room, and all the instru- ain aia 
ments were tried and extolled according to 


their merits. 
After trying each and every one, Bach called. =x r= bes = Peesisc ra 
for a favorite Fugue Theme. Frederick played | . ses + 


* For the benefit of the musical reader, we here 
C give the theme :— 
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so. The Berlin daily papers reported upon { do not know whether any other of the 
Bach’s visit in as much detail as though the¢ great Frederick's compositions have been 
guest were a foreign monarch. Overwhelmed‘ handed down to posterity, but this one theme 
with eulogiums and marks of gistinction, the? has been made immortal by Bach. He only 
old man journeyed homewards. 2 had a few copies struck off, which he distrib- 
A short time afterwards his son, Emanuel, cuted among his friends; it never fell into the 
wrote to him that the king had especially re->hands of the trade. It is a masterpiece of 
quested him to apologize to his father for him, ¢ Bach, consequently of music, and will, should 
for not having made him a present, in token of? it ever be presented to the public, bring its 
his esteem. ‘What could I give the great‘ weight in gold. It is generally called the 
artist, though?” the king had said. “A title?‘ Musical Offering; or, the King’s Theme,” 
My cousins of Weimar and Saxony have taken‘ but we have named it, and we think not with- 
care of that; one has made him kapellmeister, < out reason, ‘The Fugue of the Two Kings.” 
the other court composer. His chief title,» The Latin title is as follows:—Regis Jussu 
‘King of the Realm of Tones,” is his by the? Cantio Et Reliqua Canonica Arte Resoluta! 
grace of God without any aid of mine. As for?**A piece of music composed canonically ac- 
trash like money I should be ashamed to offerS cording to the command of the king.” The 
it to such a man!” ? initial capitals of the words of the title, form 
King Sebastian, on the contrary, knew how “ Ricercar, the signature always attached to a 
to prepare a princely gift for his fellow mon-? Fugue. 
arch, Frederick. It was this: he carried out) sete 
the Fugue Theme given him by the latter, ¢ 
through thirteen different forms, in the most? Tur Unpeavtiru, AND THE BravtirvL.—We 
artistic and masterly manner, and had it en-¢ may view the pleasing effects of symmetry and 
graved upon copper. He sent it to the king? color, as the early initiative to all our subse- 
with the following letter :— § quent advancement within the sphere of the 


“Most Graciovs Kixc—To your Majesty ¢ Beautiful. At a later stage of the mind's 
is herewith presented in all humility, a musical > history, it searches out beauty in moral action, 
offering, the noblest part of which is the work‘ ¢ more profound and intricate interpreta- 
of your Royal Highness. With reverential de- ¢ tion of this mysterious quality—and, having 
light I yet remember the special condescension $ reached this point, it dives yet deeper into the 
with which your Majesty deigned, during my ¢ regions of ideality and refined abstraction, by 
visit to Potsdam, to play me a theme upon the » imbibing its draughts of intellectual pleasure 
clavichord, and at ihe same time most graci-( from the dark sources of tragedy. The trans- 
ousty request that I should work it out in your? ition to the Beautiful from unharmoni¢e to 
royal presence. To obey your Majesty's re-¢ harmonic sounds is apparent in the design of 
quest was my humblest duty. Isoon, however, ; the composition, but to trace the same transition 
became aware that for the want of necessary ( in the representation of a tragical scene, the 
preparation the accomplishment of the task? mind must pass through a train of thought- 
was not such as so admirable a theme de-‘ Which its own ingenuity calls forth. The bare 
manded. I therefore embraced the resolution 2 pictorial description of Socrates, draining the 
to work out more perfectly this right royal > fatal bowl, among weeping friends and within 
theme, and then to make it known to the world. @ gloomy prison, calls forth 7, omenen of 
The design is now carried into execution to, pleasure, but clothing the scene with the high 
the best of my abilities, and has no other pur-‘ moral purpose of the deed, unfolding the 
pose than the pure and unalloyed intention of / character of the martyr to view, and super- 
glorifying the renown of a monarch whose‘ adding the merits of the painter and the skill 
greatness and power in all the arts of war and< of his treatment to all the magic of his Art, 
of peace, especially in that of music, must call we are led from the un-Beautiful to the Beau- 





forth admiration and respect from all. I make ¢ tiful. : 
bold to add this most humble request—may / Thus, by the process of reasoning ourselves 
your Majesty deign to honor this insignificant ¢ into the Beautiful, from the study of mere 
work with a gracious reception, and continue ; outer pictures of Nature and human ection, 
to bestow your royal favor upon your Ma-‘ we, necessarily, enter within the realm of ideal 
jesty’s—most humble and obedient servant 2 thought, which is ever at work, to give variety, 


“Tur Composer.” complexity, and infinity to the range of the 
»Lerpsic, July 7, 1747. ¢ human mind, 
VoL. xxvi1.—15 
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THE WRECKED HOUSEHOLD. 


BY T. 8S. ARTHUR. 


CHAPTER I. lost the victory—weak, hurt, suffering, but not 

It was Christmas day, in the year of Grace, (subdued in spirit, pausing in strength to renew 
eighteen hundred and sixty ——. A Christ- >the fight. 
mas day memorable in our country as cele-§ The door opens, and a child comes gliding in 
brated by a large number of people with 2—a little girl, seven years old, perhaps. She 
diminished festivities and troubled hearts. $has large hazel eyes, in which rests a shadow of 
Thousands of children who had looked forward 2 discontent, and the same shadow is on her rosy 
through months of pleasant anticipation, andSlips. The man arouses himself, and makes an 
fed their fancies on beautiful things, the gifts effort to shake off the gloomy spirits that sur- 
of parents and friends, saw the day open in>round him—forces a smile to his face, and says, 
disappointment, and pass in a strange, un-¢in tones wherein assumed cheerfulness struggles 
natural, brooding quiet. with an overmastering depression. 

Reference need scarcely be made to theS ‘*What’s the matter dear? You look un- 
causes underlying this aspect of affairs. We happy.” 
write at a period so little removed from the He reaches out a hand, and the child comes 
time to which we refer, that memory requires to his side and leans against him. The discon- 
of us no refreshing. A distracted country, Stented expression does not leave her face. 
threatened dismemberment of a Union deartoe ‘Has anything gone wrong with my little 
all patriotic hearts, utter prostration of trade, 5pet?” 
shattered and crumbling fortunes, fear, anxiety,¢ And the father kisses her lovingly. You can 
and threatened destitution on all sides—these see that his heart is with the child. 
were the disturbing elements that marred§ ‘’Tisn’t like Christmas at all, papa!” 
public peace, and invaded the sanctuary of2 She flung the words out impatiently. 
home. Let us look into one of the homesthus$ ‘ Why not, dear ?”’ 
invaded. Exteriorly it has an inviting aspect.? ‘Didn’t get anything!” Her red lips are in 
As your eyes rest upon it, you think of a citi-5a pout. 
zen comfortably well off, if not rich in the “Nothing at all! Isn’t that a mistake?” & 
more extended significance of the word. Pass-$ The father’s voice was graver than when he 
ing the threshold, tasteful elegance in furnish-¢last spoke; and the light that kindled in his 
ing indicates a liberal expenditure; but, from face, as she entered, commenced dying out. 
the style and condition of things, not an ex-4 ‘Nothing but‘a hood that sister Mary knit 
penditure of recent years. On the walls of?for me, and the book you brought. Last 
the parlors hang a few portraits, and three or$Christmas, there was a whole table full of 
four small paintings, which, on examination, ¢things; toys, and books, and such a splendid 
are seen to be choice works of art. There isSdoll! ©, dear! It isn’t a bit like Christmas. 
a handsome rosewood piano, and from the?Tom says so, too; and that everybody’s been 
quantity of music in the canterbury, we infer, )>mean and stingy.” 
correctly, that the instrument is in frequent use.¢ The father caught his breath to keep back a 

A man, past the age of fifty, sits in the par- 2sob, drew the head of his little one against his 
lor alone, with a newspaper in his hand; butSbosom, and laid his face down among her 
some intruding thought has pressed aside the@chestnut curls. Not that he was a weak, or, 
interest he was trying to feel in matters of$as some would call it, a womanish man, quickly 
public coneern, and dreamily, with sad mouth@overcome by emotion. No, he was a strong, 
and inverted gaze, he is considering a troubleS brave man; but he had deep feelings, and bis 
nearer home. Look at him! How heavily ¢cheart, as we have said, was with this child, his 
care is weighing on him. You know it by thedyoungest born. And, moreover, he was sitting 
depression of his head, the painful curve of hisSin the shadow of a misfortune, the chill of 
lips, the lines that are written on his brow. 2which was already penetrating hishome. He 
There is no warmth nor roundness of muscleS was one of these men who struggle, under all 
in his face, but an aspect of exhaustion. Hecircumstances, to maintain a serene exterior, 
looks like a man who has been in battle and$The sob was a betrayal, and he thrust back the 
(186) 
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feelings which had leaped to the surface with aa little while afterward. A shade of troubled 
quick, nervous impulse. ¢ thought was in her eyes and about her lips; 
“Tom doesn’t know what he’s talking about,” but it was not dark enough to observe the as- 
said the father, as soon as he felt sure of his» pect of cheerfulness which, as plainly appeared, 
voice. ‘He has a good home, and everything ¢ was its dominant expression. Her eyes were 
comfortable to eat and to wear, which is more? dark, tender, and firm. They gave the idea of 
than thousands of children have to-day. I’m‘ ;@ woman who could feel deeply and suffer 
sorry he’s ungrateful.” bravely—in fact, had suffered and been strong. 
“Am LTungrateful, papa?” The child lifted) A tone of sadness was on her delicately- 
her head, and looked up with serious eyes into ° chiselled mouth—sadness, but not weakness. 
her father’s face. e She was the wife and mother. 
+¢ You are discontented.” § ‘T declare,” she said, almost repeating the 
«Well, papa, you see it’s Christmas, and I¢ words of the little girl, ‘this doesn’t seem at 
expected—oh, so much! I’ve been waiting for $ all like Christmas. I'm really sorry for the 
Christmas such a long, long time.” ¢ children—they are so disappointed.” 
Another sob came fluttering intothe father’s? The brows of her husband, which had lifted 
throat. The little one’s head was drawn down ‘as she came in, fell. 
upon his bosom, and again his cheek lay¢ ‘Tom is indignant, as if he had suffered a 
among her glossy curls. It took him longer, ) wrong,” she went on. ‘I had to talk with 
this time, to gain entire self-possession. him very seriously. Poor Margy has been dis- 
«You have a good mother,” said he, as soon 6 consolate; but her heart is beating again to a 
as he could trust his voice. His lips were al-‘ lighter measure, for I heard her singing to her- 
most touching the ears of his child. But, she( self just now, though not so cheerily as usual. 
did not respond. Dat these things are as morning clouds and 
“A pleasant home, and a father who loves‘ early dew to children, and the discipline will 
his little pet, and tries to make her happy,” ?not hurt them. It isn’t best for old or young 
was added, in a low, tender'key. ‘either to get everything they desire. I only 
The sweet mouth, upturned for a kiss,¢ wish the trouble that rests on your mind, 


“showed that love was overmastering snd Harvey, was as causeless as that which dwells 


pointment. , with our children,” and she laid her hand upon 
‘*Now, on this Christmas day, which don’t 2 his head, and smoothed his hair with a gentle 
seem like Christmas to my little girl, because) motion. 
she hasn't received a great many presents, ‘There is no use in contending with the in- 
there are hundreds and thousands of children, > evitable,” was answered, but not until the 
who, instead of having kind parents and a‘ brave heart could make the voice steady. 
pleasant home, are neglected, ill-used, cold and ‘This is a dark day for many thousands. We 
hungry. Think of it, my dear, and I am sure’ have fallen upon evil times. The old founda- 
that thankfulness, instead of discontent, will tions, that seemed built on eternal rock, are 
fill your heart. You remember Ada Gaskill 1” shaken, Fortunes, gathered by years of patient 
* Yes, papa.” toil, are scattered to the winds. The hopes of 
«And how her mother died, and her father a lifetime are destroyed. And still, for all this, 
went away thousands of miles? Last Christ-§ my wife, God is in heaven, and He is wise and 
mas she had a mother. Now she is amonge good. Out of all this, I doubt not, He will 
strangers. It is far better with you, my dar-> bring good to our people. As a nation, we 
ling! Thank God that you have a mother 7s shall go up higher ‘and be stronger for the 
a home.” 5 right. Those of us who feel the burden and 
The child looked up with pity in her eyes. e bear the smart, must accept the discipline as 
She comprehended the case of Ada, and saw, S needed, and look forward to the day when a 
in contrast, the blessedness of her own con-§ brighter sky will bend over us, as I believe it 
dition. surely will. Let us not look regretfully upon 


“Poor Ada,” she murmured. “I'm so5 what we have lost, but thankfully upon what 
sorry !”” we have stillin possession. The life worth 

And then, but half cured of her disappoint-) living is not made up of outward things; of 
ment, she slipped from her father’s embracing ( meats and drinks ; of equipage and’adornment. 
arm and left the room. A lady, past middle 2 They who have most of these are not happiest. 
age, small of stature, and with a face on which ‘ Indeed, few can possess them in any large de- 
care and sickness had left their signs, came in? gree without so dwelling in them as to lose 
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nearly all ability to comprehend and enjoy } based and in the scramble of a few selfishly- 
those interior things from which alone comes eager creditors to secure their own, no matter 
the true delight of living.” what interests might suffer, such heavy sacri- 

“If you are able to meet our reverses in this fices have been made, that the ample assets 
spirit,” returned the wife, ‘‘don’t fear for the’ handed over have failed to meet our liabilities 
rest of us. Mary and I have talked mattersSby many thousands of dollars, and so a bur- 
over two or three times. Dear child! she has? den of debt remains, which to me is worst of 
her father’s brave heart and active mind.Sall. My services are retained as manager of 
Already she is planning her work.” ¢the business, which continues under a new 

“Her work!” The father spoke in surprise.) ownership, and my salary is to be, as you 


He had thought of no working hand but his< know, twelve hundred dollars.” 


enn. 2 “Let us be thankful that it is no worse,” 


: ) 
‘“‘ Yes.” ¢was answered. ‘How many, many thousands 


“What can she do?” ¢ there are who would feel themselves rich on 
“That which is possible with every well-‘such an income.’ 
educated young woman—teach.” ‘‘Our expenses have been more than twice 
“Teach what?” 5 that sum, ansnelly. The rent alone is six 
‘She is better skilled in music than in any- ° hundred dollars.” 
thing else. Her taste lies in that direction, ‘We cannot remain here,” said the wife. 
you know.” ¢ “That question is settled, A house at one- 
“Teach!” The father bent his head, and; half the cost must be taken; and this will 
sat very stillfora longtime. His pride was ‘enable us to reduce other expenses by a hun- 
assaulted. His Mary, around whom so many ¢ dred or two dollars more. We can let one of 
tender thoughts were always clustering, and‘our servants go, and not only save her wages, 
for whom ambitious love had pictured another? but her board. Don’t let your mind be troubled 
sphere of life—she become a teacher! No, no. Sin this direction. I will see that our reduced 


He was not yet ready for this. income is so dispensed that something remains 
“It is mot required.” His yoice had a de- over.” 

“Tam still able, I think, toc ‘*Over!” A faint, incredulous smile played 

maintain our home, though not as it is.” Andpabout the husband's lips. 

he glanced around the room. ‘ We must find¢ “If it should be only a single dollar, that 

another, and less expensive house. The rentof?will appear in evidence that everything is 


cisive quality. 


this will consume more than half of our future Sright. I mean that no further embarrassment 
income. It will go hard with Mary and Phebe. 0 clog your way or trouble your spirits, 
I wish they were younger.” ‘The past is burden enough, the future shall 
“Don’t fear for them, my husband. They? not lay a feather’s weight upon your shoulders 
are looking our altered fortunes steadily and‘ if I can prevent it.” 
bravely in the face. Their thought is more? So spoke the brave, true wife; and she 
with their father. than with themselves. The ) meant all she said—not speaking merely 
trial will strengthen them, I am sure, and make < from a sudden fine enthusiasm born of love 
of them better and truer women. If we can‘ and good intent, but from a calm forecast, 
keep the dove of peace in our nest; if we can;and accurate consideration of means and re- 
band ourselves together in love and duty, we, quirements. 
may remain as happy a family as we have ever ( 
been. If our way has beceme more difficult, it 
will develop new strength—you know that, toy On that same Christmas day, another man 
the athlete, what is hard to weaker muscles is (gat alone, in another and more elegantly fur- 
accomplished without an effort. If clouds)nished dwelling, in the same city. By his 
have spread themselves over our sky, they ¢ knit brow and clouded faee, it was plain that 
cannot keep hope’s sunbeams from striking » he also had troubled thoughts for companions. 
through in a hundred places.” QIn his home the Christmas lights had not 
‘We shall have to look things squarely in) burned so cheerily as in former times, and 
the face, and that without delay,” said the< there was disappointment and discontent in 
husband, after a little while. ‘The business, : consequence. None but the smaller children 
which I have spent nearly ten years of hard‘ had received any presents, and their gifts were 
labor in building up, has been taken from me, ‘ few and insignificant. 
just at the time when I thought it sade The name of this man was Israel Dalton— 


CHAPTER II. 
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that of the one introduced in the eathiatiana a house, passing from the hall into an 
chapter, Harvey Baldwin. office. 

Dalton was a merchant, keen, shrewd, and? ‘Ah, Mr. Drake!” said he, in a tone of 
always on the alert. He belonged to thatrelief, I’m glad to find youin. Exeuse me 
class who are not much troubled by humane < for calling on business to-day, but matters are 
weaknesses. People with whom he had trans-9on my mind that I wish to get off by con- 
actions in business, he regarded as agents, or “sultation.” 
machines, by the use of which he was able to) ‘All right, sir! All right!” And Mr. 
accomplish his ends. Rarely, if ever, were: ’Drake, who was a lawyer, arose with a bust- 
they thought of sympathetically—the power<ling, pleased air, and took the offered hand 
of sympathy was, in fact, almost entirelySof Mr. Dalton. ‘Sit down. Business first, 
latent with Isracl Dalton. When he made ancalways, without regard to days. What has 
obligation, he expected to meet it; and when S happened? Any new trouble among our 
another became indebted to him, he looked for< friends ?” 
payment to the uttermost farthing, not stop-2 ‘‘No; but I want to talk with you about 
ping to consider who might be oppressed or‘ parewte’ case. I don’t wish to lose that 
hurt in the use of means to attain his end., money.” 

All he looked to was indemnification, and by The lawyer shut his lips tightly, closed his 
the directest means. *brows with a look which was all attention, 

We find Mr. Dalton in a troubled state of drew down his eyelids, and nodded his head 
mind. Why? Had disaster reached him also? ° twice. 

Were the foundations on which he had built» ‘Is there no way to get our hands on any 
crumbling? No, it was not so bad as that. <property in the business ?” 

The foundations were yet secure, and the? ‘I’m afraid not, Mr. Dalton. A sheriff’s 
pillars of his fortune standing firm. But the ‘sale has passed it entirely beyond our reach.” 
storm had beaten around him, and marred, to? ‘A swindling transaction!” exclaimed Mr. 
some extent, the symmetry of his costly edifice. $ Dalton. At which remark, the lawyer only 
There had been injury here, and destruction ¢ shrugged his shoulders and grimaced. 

‘ there. Mr. Dalton had suffered loss, andthe» ‘But this is neither here nor there,” added 
fact clouded the serene atmosphere of his (the merchant; ‘‘and nothing is acquired by 
mind. And so, on this Christmas day, he)calling hard names. You have obtained judg- 

withheld the accustomed gifts of love, and‘ ment?” 

needlessly shadowed his home. 2 “Yes; and that will lie against him for 

Among the unfortunate ones whose failures § ) twenty years.” 
brought loss to Mr. Dalton, was Harvey Bald-? “And produce nothing in the end. I never 
win, in the forced adjustment of whose affairs ‘heard of much good coming from an old judg- 
he was thrown entirely out. This made him¢ment. We must find something to execute 
angry. The fault was not in Mr. Baldwin.>now. Put yourself to the work in earnest. 
The hard grip of creditors, who had seized an 5 You are keen as a razor, and quick as a steel 
advantage, was on him, and he could not con- trap. The claim is nearly five hundred dol- 
trol the disposition of his effects. The claim’Jars. Get it, and half it. That’s the word. 
of Mr. Dalton was something less than five?I°ll spend a moiety in order to recover the 
hundred dollars, and it was the anticipated § debt. - 
loss of this, amd a few other claims equally? The lawyer’s keen eyes looked steadily, for 
desperate, that changed his countenance, and 5some moments, into those of his client. 
made Christmas a day of shadows, instead of¢ ‘You'll leave all with me?” he queried. 
sunshine, for his home. > Certainly!” There was no reservation in 

“T must see about this to-day,” he said to<this assent. 
himself, suddenly starting to his feet, with 5 “To execute any property I can find?” 
knit, resolute brows. He could not wait untilS “Certainly.” 
to-morrow. So drawing on his overcoat, and? ‘Where does Baldwin live?” As the lawyer 
tying a muffler about his neck, he took his hat Ssaid this, he coolly opened a directory and 
and started out, taking his way down Walnut 2 began turning the leaves. ‘At 1018 
street,” he added, making a pencilled memo- 





street. 


He walked rapidly, like a man whose mind <randum on a slip of paper. 
was stimulated by an active purpose. Inthe> ‘Something may be found. Men who are 
neighborhood of Washington Square he en- thrown overboard in stormy times like these, 
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clutch at whatever happens to lie within theirs ‘‘We shall all be too busy and too much in- 
reach. No doubt he has saved something.” (terested in our work to have time for regrets. 
“ Be it : eet work to find out,” said Dalton, ° ‘The change will give new action to our minds, 
slowly, and with emphasis. Sand a healthier tone, it may be, to our feel- 
* { will make it my work,” answered Drake, ings. Already the prompt, resolute, and affeo- 
a gleam of satisfaction warming over his face;>tionate way in which my daughters come to 
‘“‘and you may count on your half of the claim, (the task of sustaining me in this day of trouble, 
if it is in human power to.recover it.” c awakens in my heart a sense of pleasure, that 
“‘What course do you think of pursuing ?””) goes far down below and out of the reach of 
asked Mr. Dalton. Cany mere outward changes and misfortunes.” 
The lawyer shook his head, answering— 2 The bell rang, and Mrs. Baldwin and her 
That will depend on what I can find. But, (daughters stood listening, as a servant went 
you have left the matter in my hands. Give? to the door. Mary drew out her watch, and, 
yourself no farther concern. Whatever the: ‘looking at the time, said— 
law will give you, depend upon receiving.” e ‘*Mr. Hartley; it is his hour.” She referred 
Thus assured, Mr. Dalton started homeward, ‘ to her music teacher, A few moments elapsed, 
feeling a great deal more comfortable in mind, ‘and a man of medium stature, whose age might 
so much more comfortable, that he actually 2be forty, came in, bowing and smiling. His 
called at a jeweller’s, and bought a handsome’ face was kind and intelligent ; and the manner 
gold bracelet for one of bis daughters, and an¢ of his entrance and reception, showed him to 
elegant coral pin for another, paying therefor be on pleasant terms with the family, and re- 
the sum of thirty-five dollars, The cloud lifted? garded more as a friend than a mere profes- 
during the afternoon of Christmas day, and a> sional visitor. 
more cheerful spirit pervaded the home of Mr. ¢ Mrs. Baldwin and Phebe, after a brief con- 
Dalton. He felt assured that his lawyer would? versation, were about retiring, when the ser- 
make the claim out of Baldwin—how, he didSvant who had admitted Mr. Hartley pushed 
not know, nor, in truth, care—so, a moiety? open the parlor door, and, with a face that 
would be saved, the affair taken off of his mind showed a degree of alarm, beckoned silently. 
and his books and the debtor rightly dealt by.; ‘*What’s the matter, Ann?” asked Mrs. 
—_—- Baldwin, as she passed through the door, and 
CHAPTER III. Say it after her. 
On the day after Christmas, Mrs. Baldwin? ‘Two men are in the vestibule, and I don’t 
held a long and sober conference with her twoSknow what they want,” whispered the girl. 


oldest daughters—Mary, in her twenty-first¢ + They’re rough-looking, and act strangely.” 


; 


year, and Phebe, just passing eighteen. They> Mrs, Baldwin immediately passed around 
had already been made acquainted with theinto the hall, and went to the upper end, 
extent of their father’s misfortunes. where two men, not over twenty-five years of 
“T’m sure,” said Mary, a beautiful andSage, but evidently of the ‘‘baser sort,” were 
accomplished girl, who was beginning to at-} standing. They did not bow, but stared at 
tract attention in society, but whose modest /her with an assured and insolent manner, 
estimate of herself left her in ignorance of the that, while it chilled her heart with a vague 
favor with which she was really regarded, 2 apprehension, made it throb under the pressure 
“I'm sure of getting three or four scholars 105 of indignant feelings. 
begin with, among our acquaintances. rh. “What is your business?” she asked, with 
see Mrs, Genwood to-morrow, and speak for5as much composure as she could assume. At 
Amy.” sa one of them drew a paper from his pocket, 
“I can do nothing but help you, mother,” > and opening it, read, in a loud voice, that went 
and Phebe, a slender, timid-looking girl, lnid ¢ ringing along the passages and up the stair- 
her face upon her mother’s arm, and shrunk 2 ways. 
against her. “Take Notice.—That by‘virtue of a writ of 
‘« Which will be a great deal,” was answered, ¢fieri facias, issued at the instance of Israel 
encouragingly. ‘‘I shall need your help, my? Dalton against Harvey Baldwin, I now levy 
dear.” upon all the personal property of the said 
‘And you shall have it, mother. We can? Harvey Baldwin, contained in these premises; 
only keep one servant after we move; but noSand nothing is to be removed therefrom with- 
extra work must fall upon you.” out an order from the sheriff.” 
Mrs. Baldwin smiled cheerfully, as she said: >) A death-like pallor overspread the face of 
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Mrs. Baldwin, and she staggered back against > Its coldness almost chilled him. ‘Be assured, 
the wall, and leaned on it for support. The‘ madam, that no word in reference to it shall 
two men passed her in an easy, insolent way, ¢ pass my lips.” 

and one of them threw open the parlor door) Mrs. Baldwin had sunk, weak as a child, 
with a sweep of his hand that sent it banging< upon a sofa. Tears fell from her eyes, and 
against the wall. Their loud voices had ?her frame quivered. She did not answer—she 
already penetrated and startled Mary and‘ could not. 

Phebe, who turned upon the men, as they ? “It was a shameless outrage!’ said the 
came stalking in, a pair of frightened counte-Steacher, with honest indignation. ‘I could 
nances. ¢not have believed that there were men among 

‘What do you mean?” demanded Mr. Hart-Sus of such brutal instincts. How dare our 
ley, flushed with instant indignation at an¢ 2 sheriff appoint fellows like these to an office 
outrage the meaning of which he clearly un-) that touches the citizen in so vital a manner! 
derstood, having heard, distinctly, the formal‘ He shall at least know of their conduct.” 
announcement of a sheriff's levy, made with? A white face now looked in at the door. It 
such an uncalled-for and indecent parade. 5 was the face of Mary. 

One of the men lifted the writ, which hestill¢ ‘‘Oh, mother! dear mother!” she exclaimed, 
held open in his hand, and fluttering it before $ ) springing across the room. Taking a place on 
the music teacher's eyes, answered with a sneer ¢ the sofa, she put an arm around her mother's 
on his lip and a threat in his tone— neck, and drew her head against her own 

“That is no business of yours, sir, Stand‘ bosom. Tears fell over her cheeks, and dropped 
aside if you know when you are well off.” 0 upon her hands. 

Mrs. Baldwin recovered from the sudden » ‘Such an outrage !”? murmured Mr. Hartfey, 
weakness that almost paralyzed her for a few?in impotent indignation, as he began tramping 
moments, now came forward into the room,)the parlor floor with quick, nervous steps. 
and laying a hand on Mr. Hartley, said, with¢‘‘And at the suit of Israel Dalton! I am 
firmness— amazed!” He spoke now to himself. “Israel 

‘‘Don’t interfere. They are sheriff’s offi-¢ Dalton oppress an unfortunate man, in times 

, cers.”” Then speaking to Mary and Phebe, she? like these, after this fashion! To invade a 


added, ‘Go up stairs, girls. Mr. Hartley will} home, and outrage its sanctuary. Ugh! It 
remain with me.” eon my blood. His heart must beiron. The 


Mary, pale as ashes, and Phebe, white and‘ work of Israel Dalton! I shall not forget this— 
shivering, like an aspen, passed from the room, 2 no—no—no |” 
the eyes of one of the officers, who had coolly > ) Then, stopping before Mrs. Baldwin and 
and insolently planted himself in a large easy \ 2 Mary, he said, kindly— 
‘chair, following them with a fixed, snake-like $ ‘Don’t take this unhappy circumstance too 
glare. ¢ deeply to heart, my friends. They cannot hurt 
The music teacher was so outraged by the 2you much beyond this. It is painful, I know; 
manner of these men, who showed a disposition § , but we must all have trouble of one kind or 
to annoy and afflict in every possible way, that @2nother—and there are worse troubles than 


he was only restrained from language which Sthis, a thousand-fold. You have your chil- 
might have resulted in his arrest for interfer-¢ dren left, dear madam, and they are good chil- 


ence with a legal service, by the calmness of; dren; and Mary, child, you have a father and 
Mrs. Baldwin, and her instant repression of¢ mother still, for which thank God. I—I1” his 
any reaction on his part. S voice shook a little—‘ I have motherless chil- 

After making an inventory of what was in§dren. Ifthe mother could bave been spared, 
the parlor, the officers departed. During the 2 the sheriff might have come in welcome. So, 
ten minutes that were occupied in this, their {thank God, my friends, that it is no worse, and 
conduct was rude, nonchalant, and coarse in< ‘ake courage. You know what the poet says: 
the extreme. “*To bear is to conquer our fate.’ 

“You will see that nothing is removed,‘ ‘So conquer yours, and the sun which now 
madam,” was the parting injunction, made in) only hides itself under a few black clouds, will 
that tone of vulgar authority which only the‘ surely come out again, and shine down upon 
cowardly and base can assume. ¢ you from a serene sky.” 

“Tam sorry to have witnessed this painful Mrs. Baldwin disengaged herself from Mary's ‘ j 
scene,” was the kind remark of the manos aren, and rising—her face still pale, and her 
teacher, as he took the hand of Mrs. Baldwin. S eyes wet—gave Mr. Hartley her hand. . | 
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“Thank you,” she said, trying to smile; 2Phebe’s face, but without bringing signs of 
“you speak kindly, and in the words of a true ‘ < returning animation. 
friend. Experiences like this are bitter enough ¢ s ‘Send Ann for the doctor,” cried Mrs. Bald- 
in themselves, without being made more so by ¢ win, her face still white with terror. ‘Tell 
a cowardly outrage from base fellows in office. Sher to run all the way, and then to go for Mr. 
But the smart is over, and your true words, Baldwin.” 
recall me to myself. Yes, 1 am thankful that? The girl started off instantly, for she was 
it is no worse. May out give patient submis->just at the chamber door, and heard the order. 
sion to whatever comes.’ ‘Soon after her departure Phebe began to show 
“He will, I am sure,” was theanswer; then ¢indications of reviving life, and when the 
adding, as he looked towards Mary, who sat? doctor came, was fully restored to conscious- 
with her eyes upon the floor. Sness, but quite ill from the shock which she 
‘There will be no lesson to-day, of course.$ had received. The cause of this shock the 
Shall I give you one day after to-morrow ?” 2 physician in vain sought to learn; and his 
Mary tried to answer, but her heart trem- perplexity was increased by the unsatisfactory 
bled on her lips, and there was no articulate ) manner in which Mrs. Baldwin replied to the 
sound. . eager inquiries of her husband, who arrived 
“Say in a week.” It was Mrs. Baldwin ¢ ‘while he was still in the house. There had 
who spoke. ‘Or better, wait until you re- been a sudden and violent disturbance of some 
ceive a note from us. As things now are, all‘ kind; but no hint of its real nature was given 
our future is under a cloud. Mary will have Sin his presence, and he could only prescribe 
togiive up her lesson at the close of the present 2 according to the indicating symptoms, without 
quarter. That has already been determined ‘ cany ability to go behind them. 
upon.” (TO BE CONTINUED. ) 
“Oh, no! no!’ The teacher shook hiss 220+ 
head. ‘She must not give up now.” S Home Conversation.—Children hunger per- 
«All lies dark in our future, Mr. Hartley,” petually for new ideas, and the most pleasant 
replied Mrs. Baldwin, “and we must submit ¢ way of reception is by the voice and the ear, 
to whatever occurs with Christian patience. snot the eye and the printed page. The one 
If true to ourselves and duty, no matter what( mode is natural, the other is artificial. Who 
the events that come, we shall be able, I trust, 2? would not rather listen than read. An audi- 
to possess our souls in peace.” Sence will listen closely from the beginning to 
Mr. Hartley then retired. ¢ the end of an address which not one in twenty 
‘“Where is Phebe?” was the mother’s in->of those present would read with the same at- 
quiry, as soon as the teacher had departed. tention. This is emphatically true of children. 
“In your room, lying across the bed. She 2 They will learn with pleasure from the lips of 
had rE Rind like a spasm after we got up-Sparents what they deem it drudgery to study 
stairs.’ din the books; and even if they have the mis- 
Mrs. Baldwin hurried from the parlor and >fortune to be deprived of the educational ad- 
went to her chamber. She found Phebe still ¢ , vantages which they desire, they cannot fail to 
on the bed where she had thrown herself, her> grow up intelligent if they enjoy in childhood 
face deep down and hidden in a pillow. Sand youth the privilege of listening daily to 
“Daughter !” Mrs. Baldwin spoke in acalm,¢the conversation of intelligent people. Let 
loving voice as she laid a hand on Phebe’s arm, > parents, then, talk much and talk well at home. 
But there was neither motion nor answer. SA father who is habitually silent in his own 
“Phebe!” The mother drew an arm under 2 house may be, in many respects, a wise man; 
the neck of Phebe, and raised her head so thatS but he is not wise in his silence. We some- 
she could look into her face. etimes see parents who are the life of every 
“Oh, my child!” fell from her lips in a tone Scompany which they enter, dull, silent, unin- 
of anguish the moment her eyes caught its‘teresting at home among their children. If 
hue andexpression. ‘Phebe! darling! speak! ? they have not mental activity and mental stores 
Don’t you hear mother ?” Ssufficient for both, let them first provide for 
But her senses were locked. No sound¢ their own household. 
penetrated to the region of consciousness. 6 — 
“Water! quickly!” Mrs. Baldwin glanced ¢ We may silently observe things we need not 
in a wild manner toward Mary, who ran in- 2 speak of; inthis way we may learn many a pro 
stantly for cold water, which was dashed into‘ fitable lesson without the cost of imprudence, 








AUNT RACHEL’S STORY. 


BY MRS. M. F. AMES. 


‘Now, aunt, the story, if you please ?” cand fence the land, while in Michigan, the 
“It is not a story, child!” Sland once paid for, the trees on it, with proper 
“Well, but about your going to Michigan, ?labor will produce a dwelling, and finish it, 
and why you came back, and left all your nearSfrom the stick chimney to the wooden door; 
relatives there. Please tell us all about it?’ Chinges and latch; and the tall straight trees, 
“Yes; well, once upon a time, a youngSeasily split into rails, for fence.’ A log cabin 
girl was to be in readiness for us, by September; 
“Oh! don’t, please! Tell what you did, Sand in that pleasant month, we turned our 
and what happened to you?” ¢faces from the old home, and toward our new 
“But I shall have to use the pronoun Jone, in the wilderness. I was the only un- 
until you will be sick and tired of it!” ¢ happy one. My father could be happy any- 
“Not in the least, if it only means your own? where with dear mother to cheer and bless 
dear self, every time.” Chim, and she ever made a whole little world of 
“Well, allow me to think—Harrison was?her family. 
elected in 1840? Yes, it must have been in5 ‘But I—well, I may as well tell you at 
the summer of 1841—for it was the summer ¢ once—fancied that I was in love with—but, no 
after he died in the spring, that my father matter about the name now; it is too long gone 
announced his determination of removing¢by. He was three years older than I, and his 
West. Ilis family had increased faster than father was wealthy, but respectable.” 
his capital, and with his six children—I was¢ ‘What a ridiculous description !” 
the eldest, and but sixteen—he could not make? ‘‘Any more so than poor but respectable ? 
the little farm of fifteen acres support us. We had been schoolmates at the academy, and 


" He had no debits, and whatever he could ob- 2? for more than a year he had singled me out in 
tain for the farm, would be his own, to invest all his preferences, from the other girls. And 
My mother was willing to go2now, I must leave him, by the commands of my 
Thus I recorded 


return for hard labor. The children—all but¢it in my journal. Although, to state it just 


in a new home. 
to any place, where hope promised a largerSparents! Parted forever! 


myself—were delighted. Even baby Willy,>as it was, I suppose that my kind father and 
was made to understand that he was geingom other had no more idea of any attachment 
riding some day, and laughed and crowed in >between us, than they had that we could read 
anticipation. ¢the Sanscrit. When he came to say good-by, 

“The farm was sold for three thousand dollars, >the evening before our departure, I really 
and then my father went West to look for a new Sthought my heart was broken. He left a little 
home. He travelled through a considerable part 2 package of gifts for each of the children, and 
of Michigan, but the heavy forest, few settlers, S mine proved to be a ring, the device of which 
bad roads, and low, wet lands discouraged him ;¢ was two hearts joined, and the initials of our 
and he went still farther on to the prairies ofSnames in the inside. But it was wrapped in 
Illinois. But scarcity of timber here, seemed¢something that I value even more than the 
a greater evil, and after spending much time Sring—some verses addressed to ‘My Rachel.’ ” 
and considerable money, he returned to Michi-¢ ‘‘ Have you them now, aunt ?” 
gan, and purchased one hundred and sixty) ‘Oh, no! Your uncle happened to see 
acres of wild land.” them, soon after we were married, and in 

“Qh, aunt! Iam sure the grand prairie, 2s pite of all I could say, burned them before 
covered with beautiful flowers, must io face.” 
made the nicest home!” ‘Did Uncle James do that? I thought he 

“Perhaps! But I will tell you what he weir, eee too noble to be jealous. Can’t you re- 
when I made a similar remark: ‘In Illinois¢ member some of them?” 
the poorer class are obliged to live on rented? ‘No, but I can give you an idea of how 
lands; even when they have the means to pur-¢they ran; he called me a dear, and bade me 
chase eighty, or a hundred acres; for it nee fear, and if storms ’rose in the West, to 
a small fortune to build a house and break upturn to his breast, and—” 
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“Oh, please stop, aunt! how can you? and ¢ 
he your first love!” 

‘Why, I did not care half as — for him ? 
as I do for your uncle, much as you think ofS 
first love. e 


‘After a long and tedious journey, during} 
which the poor tired children exhausted their? 
own patience and ours, we reached our rude ? 


) 


home in the great forest. The dwelling was 
constructed entirely of logs, and looked as if it 
might have dropped from the clouds among the 
stumps and bushes. Not a foot of sawed stuff 
had been used in the finishing.” 

But the floors and doors—were they too 
made of logs ?” 

‘‘Not exactly; but of riven stuff, made on 
the spot from logs. The chimney was of 
sticks, and plastered with clay, and looked 
large and powerful enough to draw the whole 
family into its capacious flue. But we soon 
learned, to our sorrow, that it was like many 
another thing in this make-believe world ; 
would hardly draw the smoke, and we were 
perfectly safe near it, if we could stand the 
volume that the saucy wind was sure to turn 
towards us whenever the door was opened. 

“«My mother insisted upon our keeping the 
same habits and following the same rules ot 
politeness in the rude home as when we were 
residing but half a mile from a thriving village. 
Our few neighbors criticized, at first, and called 
us proud, but the prejudice soon wore away, 
and we found in all good people, warm rare? 
Slowly, but surely, the great trees disappeared, 
and we found ourselves further and further 
from the woods, 

«« When we had been three years in our wild ? 
home, a saw-mill was erected on a little creek, ¢ 
that skirted my father’s land, and then wee 
began to think about a new house. It took a4 
long time to prepare everything; but energy ? 
and perseverance were rewarded at last, and a5 
frame towered above the log cabin.” 

“But what became of your lover, Aunt 
Rachel?” 

**Oh, T was now in love with a peddler, who 
made our house his stopping place, when in 
that vicinity.” 

‘* Well I declare, aunt, you are the last per- 
son that I should ever have thought of accusing 
of fickleness !”” 

**You are more frank than polite, certainly ; 
but to conclude—we were to be married as soon 
as the wedding could take place in the new 
dwelling.” 

«And then, I suppose Uncle James was in- 
troduced, and you forgot the peddler, just as 
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easily as you had forgotten your first lover, 
and you accepted him ?” 

‘‘ Just so; James Safford came, just as the 
new house was finished, and as he was 8 
merchant in this goodly village, and my 
parents favored the match, the wedding came 
off in approved backwoods style, and I have 
been a very happy wife ever since,” 

‘*And did you never hear anything from 
your first lover?” 

“Yes, his father had a quantity of goods 
on hand that went but slowly in an eastern 
market, and a couple of years after we re- 
moved to Michigan, he sent him, by the ad- 
vice of my father, into our section, where he 
found a ready sale. And when the next in- 
naman of goods came, it was to D. Safford 

Son.’ 

“Yes, yes; I see it all now! You married 
all three of your lovers when you married 
Uncle James ?” 

“Exactly so, and may you be as fortunate 
when you become a wife! 

“‘Thank you.” 





I HAVE OFTEN WATCHED HER. 


BY F. H. STAUFFER. 


I have often watched her 
When she knew that I was nigh; 
I have seen her white hands tremble, 
And I have heard ber sigh. 


She does not say I shall depart, 
Yet asks me not to stay; 

And if perchance her glance meets mine, 
She turns her head away. 


And she gelects the songs I love, 
The books of which I speak ; 

A thoughtless word from me will bring 
A tear-drop to her cheek! 


Her voice is sweet; it vexes me 
That she so rarely talks; 

Yet that silence makes the heaven 
Around our moonlight walks, 


I have not spoken of my love— 
I know not if I dare; 

She seems by far too good for me, 
And too divinely fair! 


I know not if she loves me back, 

Or if she’d be my wife; 
But I do know that she is all 

My happiness in life! 

If misfortune come into your house be patient 
and smile pleasantly, and it will soon stalk out 


again, for it can’t bear cheerful compaay. 








WHO WAS THE MURDERER? 


BY CLAUDE MERCHANT. 


- A proud day it was for America when the 
war, inaugurated by bloody-handed traitors 
for the establishment of an aristocratic govern- 
ment on American soil, was declared at an 
end, and there was joy in many a household 
as the brave, noble, gallant men who for four 
years had battled for the existence and in- 
tegrity of our government, took up their 
homeward march. Thousands of brave men, 
having faithfully served their country, now 
took up their line of march for their homes, 
where dear and loved ones—wife, children, 
mother, father, or lover—were waiting to re- 
ceive them with open arms and welcome them 
to their circle once more. 

In the afternoon of a pleasant day in the 
early part of June, a soldier, in the blue of 
the Union army, entered a quiet town, nestled 
in among the mountains in the interior of 
Pennsylvania. His uniform was dusty, tat- 
tered and torn; his face bronzed and tanned; 
his shoes giving signs of approaching dissolu- 
tion, and everything about him betokened that 
he had seen hard service in the army. He was 
of medium height, black hair and eyes, and 
his features gave evidence that he had not 
been able to withstand the temptations of 
camp life, but that like many others of his 
comrades, he had gone far in dissipation. 


along the neatly paved street, he glanced 
eround him to see what little there could be 
seen in such a quiet place. At last, as he 
walked up the street, he came opposite a 
frame building with a porch in front, on 
which were lounging in various attitudes some 
half dozen men with pipes in their mouths. 
This building was called “‘The Pennsylvania 
Hotel,” as could be seen on the large sign 
which hung upon the sign-post before the 
door. As the soldier looked through the open 
door, he saw arranged upon the shelves, be- 
hind the bar, the gleaming bottles of liquor, 
and he had no sooner seen them than his 
‘appetite for strong drink was awakened; he 
became suddenly very thirsty, and he went in 
to slake his thirst. 

The landlord, a big, fat Englishman, very 
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He was on foot, and, from his general ap-$down the glass, was about paying his bill and 
pearance, he evidently bad already travelled 2 going away, when ‘the landlord, anxious to 
some considerable distance that day. He wasSmake money out of his poor customer, con- 
@ stranger in the town, and as he walked ? tinued speaking to him. 


much resembling the portrait, so familiar to 
all, of Falstaff, rose from his arm-chair on the 
porch, and was soon standing behind the bar, 
his countenance beaming with smiles, ready to 
attend to his customer and relieve him of his 
hard-earned money—money which perhaps 
was needed at that moment by a poor wife to 
buy something on which to live. 

‘Well, sir, what'll you have?” queried the 
landlord, smiling pleasantly, handling about 
his glasses, meanwhile, to show his readiness 
to fulfil any order, and leading on his victim. 

‘‘ Anything to keep a feller cool in this 
roasting weather. You got brandy, eh? Well, 
yes, give me a good glass of brandy—that’s it.” 

“Yes, that’s the talk. Brandy’s the thing 
to keep a feller cool, as you says. It's jist as 
I bas allers said, that brandy’s the thing to 
make a feller feel cool. These here temperance 
folks, who says it doesn’t, doesn’t know nuth- 
ing about it. In hot weather, give me a tall 
dram of brandy, and I'll be as cool as any 
temp’rance man. There, that's a glass of the 
raal stuff—wouldn’t hurt a child, ye know. 
Bought that when things was high—losing 
money on it now.” 

By this time the soldier had taken the glass 
handed to him by the landlord, taken its con- 
tents down without delay, and, having set 


**Raal good liquor that—none of your milk 
and water kind. Good, eh? Have another 
glass; it'll do you good, sartain and no mis- 
take. Losing money on’t—a heap on’'t; but 
raaly, seeing as how you're a soger, just from 
the wars, I reckon, I'll let you have a glass— 
I'm Union, you know—I’ll give you a glass 
for nothing—shant cost you a cent, my boy; I 
allers b’lieve in treating our sogers well, see- 
ing as how I wasasoger myself once. Say 
you, there, Ben, Bill, and the rest on ye, come 
in here—be lively now. I'll stand treat for 
the whole on ye, and we’ll drink to this soger 
here—come on, wont ye? No use bein’ back- 
ward.” 

The group upon the porch needed no second 
invitation to enter, but willingly came, as soon 
as they were called, and in a trice they were 
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gathered around the bar, impatiently waiting? moderately, and when the rest of the company 
for the fussing landlord to prepare the drinks, Shad become what is termed “dead drunk,” he 
which was soon accomplished, and each had? was only a “trifle gay.” 
soon a glass of gleaming liquor in his hand. The invariable tendency of the use of ardent 
«Now, my lads,” said the landlord to the< spirits, of whatever name or form, is to blunt 
group around him, as he raised his glass before 2 the appeals of conscience—the little, silent 
his eyes, held it in the light, to see it sparkle, monitor—and excite all the baser passions of 
‘now, my lads, ’ere’s to the health of the? man’s degraded nature, leading men on in 
soger boy,” and the glasses were clinked to-¢ the downward track, from one crime to another, 
gether, and the liquor eagerly quaffed by the 2 step by step, until all feelings of right and 
thirsty men, to whom it had long before this‘ justice are destroyed, and the poor, deluded, 
become an article of necessity. The party? infuriated victim, frenzied by frequent pote- 
became gay, noisy and jovial from the effects‘ tions, is led to that which may cost him his 
of the liquor, and as they sat or stood around< life, and which in his cooler moments, he 
the bar-room, the landlord, whose tongue it) would look upon with horror. 
seemed coyld never be at rest, spoke to his< In the present case, as the party assembled 
anditere— in the bar-room of the hotel, drank more and 
+ “Yes, my lads, that ’ere liquor cost money—{ more, they became more noisy, riotous and 
a heap on’t—and I’m losing money by sellin’? quarrelsome. It soon became, as all such 
it. My wife allers says I don’t never take‘ gatherings invariably become, as: miniature 
care of myself, that 1 gives away too much.?bedlam, All sense of propriety was lost, 
But, as I wasa sayin’, we must treat the sogers$ angry passions excited, hot words ensued, and 
good, seeing as how they’ve been in the wars.” ¢ finally, words were succeeded by blows. Ben,, 
“Yes, yes, that’s so,” responded the ans halen been inflamed with liquor, grew boast- 
known as Ben, who was nothing more than‘ ful and quarrelsome, and said to the soldier— 
the mouth-piece of the landlord, and whose? ‘‘T tell you, stranger, it’s (hic) no use talkin’, 
chief aim in life appeared to be to drink $ thar’s just’s brave men in this town as thar’s in 
whisky and loaf around the tavern, “Yes, ¢ th’ army. That's so; it is.” 
yes, that’s so; that’s a fact. Sogers oughter¢ ‘sWhat’s that? As brave men at home as 
be treated well. But often they doesn’t do) thar’s in th’army? You me-mean shoddy men 
anything for them that treats ’em that ’ere{ and bounty jumpers, eh ?” ‘ 
way. A soger comes into a tavern and he¢ ‘You call mea bounty jumper. Take that 
goes out ’ithout asking his friends to a smile. Q will you,’’ retorted the fiery Ben, at the same 
Aint that so, stranger?” ‘yaers jumping from. his seat, and giving the 
The soldier looked at him with fiery eyes< soldier such a blow that he was struck to the 
and his fists clinched together, as he roared? floor, and the blood streamed from his nose. 
out— S On so slight a foundation is a quarrel raised 
“No it aint. Now let’s take a drink, all of? when reason is obliterated for the time being, 
you, and harkee, you there, if you say that to> by the poisonous effects of aleohol. A fancied 
me again, I'll make you wish you hadn't.” S insult or wrong becomes a reality, and men in 
Again the bar was surrounded by the same< such a condition will proceed to any length to 
men, again the glasses were emptied of their: avenge a fancied outrage which in a cooler mo- 
fiery contents. Thus the afternoon wore away, ment they will find never had any existence 
glass after glass being drank, all of them at<in fact. Reason is dethroned and in its place 
the expense of the soldier, and the whole party ¢ reigns passion —vile, grovelling passion. 
became completely intoxicated, and as their) The soldier having seen hard service in the 
brains became steeped in the fumes of theS army, recovered himself in’ an, instant, and 
liquor, they lost every attribute of man—the< then ensued a scene of horror over which we 
last and greatest of God’s ereatures—and 2 would fain draw the curtain. They grappled, 
became brutes in everything but form. We blow followed blow, and they tumbled on the 
have said the whole party became intoxicated, $ floor. The bystanders endeavored to separate 
but the landlord was an exception. While his¢the combatants. The fight went on, but as 
companions and the poor, ignorant, degraded > the soldier was the stronger and more agile of 
dupes around him, were drowning their sensea$the two, he had the advantage, and he beat 
in liquor, he, with the acuteness generally pos- ‘and cut Ben until he offered no resistance, and 
sessed and practised by men of his stamp, and ¢ he was taken away by the crowd. 
with an eye to his personal profit, drank but? By this time the soldier had pretty well 
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worked off the fumes of the liquor, and seeing‘ 
>the crowd pushed and jostled his neighbor in 


that it would be best for him if he would leave“ order to make his way to the bar-room, where 


Ben lying motionless upon the floor, he saw 


this place just as’speedily as possible. Shak- 


ing off the hands of those who held him, he) 


pushed his way through the crowd to the porch, 


he?” were being constantly asked. Each of 


lay the bloody corpse of Ben. What a scene 


there was in that bar-room, where so lately 


had been bacchanalian revelry! The room 


and then walked on up the street as fast as he> was filled with men of all ages and conditions; 
could. The darkness aided him, for it was¢ there was a subdued whispering in the room 
already late in the evening, and then there as they inquired the particulars of the affair. 
was so much excitement about the fight that‘ The landlord was standing at his usual place 
he had ample opportunities to escape. He?behind the bar, but now, although the room 
soon passed beyond the town and the road was§ was full, almost to suffocation, he did not sell 
dark and lonely before him, but still he faltered? any liquor, for no one asked for it, or dared to 
not, but kept on, at times almost on a run. He s ask for it, or drink it, in the presence of that 
seemed to hear the clattering of horses’ feet< ghastly, blood-stained cerpse, which lay where 
behind him—heard the voices of his pursuers, it had fallen on the floor in a pool of its own 
as they neared him; every stump seemed tos, ;blood. The landlord was describing, in an 
be an officer, ready to step out and arrest him ;c undertone, how it had happened, to a circle 
every leaf as it fell upon the ground startled ¢ gathered around him, and just as he was in 
him with its rustle; his feet seemed to stick? the midst of his narrative a woman’s voice was 
fast to the earth, so slow he thought he went, 5 heard outside, the door, and cries of ** Clear 
though he was running at the top of his speed.¢ the way there.” ‘Let her in there, can’t 
On and on he went, every nerve strained, > you ?” interrupted him. 
never stopping to think or to rest; nevers ‘Please let me in!” plead the woman’s 
growing weary, but alwaysfresh. On he went? voice. 
with only one aim and that to escape the igno-¢ «Yes, let her in. Get out of the road there, 
minious death which he knew would await youngster,” said an elderly man, with an air 
him if he were captured. Nearer and nearer’ ‘of authority, to a young man near the door- 
came his pursuers—the avengers of eetregel> way. 
justice; nearer and nearer sound the horses’) ‘Make room here,” responded another, 
hoofs and yet more, if possible, he exerts him-? and by dint of pushing and jostling, a passage- 
self to escape. The road narrows; upon? way was forced into the bar-room. The wo- 
either side rise up majestic mountain peaks,( man who was thus ushered into this exciting 
which render the darkness impenetrable. He? seene was yet young in years, but her face be- 
hears the rushing of a torrent; he keeps‘tokened the sorrow which she had been com- 
straight on the middle of the road; he steps’ pelled to endure. In her younger days she had 
upon a bridge spanning the rushing waters ; ‘ evidently been a beauty, but now her beauty 
he advances, makes a misstep, there is ac was replaced by the marks of care, sorrow and 
splash and a groan, and the poor soldier sinks‘ suffering. Her pale, wan face, her sunken, 
beneath the current, never more to see the¢ dreamy eyes, her tightly compressed lips, the 
light of day. His pursuers follow on, but they > wrinkles forming upon her once fair brow gave 
find him not, for death has claimed him as his‘a mute but powerful testimony as to the treat- 
own, and only next morning they find bis?ment she had received. Her dress was very 
body among the rocks. Young and inexperi-¢ secant, but it was also very neat. Jt was 
enced, without firm moral principles, he had? patched in many places, but there were no 
gone forth into the world and with a pliant Srags and tatters. Her shawl and hood were 
disposition he was soon tempted and induced? old and worn, but they were scrupulously clean, 
to indulge in dissipation, though he had never‘ and everything about her indicated that she 
before committed any great wrong, and he was’ was a woman who, though in reduced circum- 
therefore, not yet hardened in sin and crime. © stances, possessed a superior mind. 

As the news of the fight and murder spread She advanced rapidly across the room and 
through the town, a large crowd gathered? threw herself with a sob beside the inanimate 
around the tavern, all drawn together by that‘ body upon the floor. She sobbed piteously, 
love of the horrid and wonderful which has’ and strong men could not restrain their tears 
sch a fascination for the mass of our people.» as they looked upon the sad scene. Gradu- 
Questions of ‘How did it happen?” ‘Who¢ally the sobbing ceased, and she lay beside 
is killed?” ‘Who killed him?” ‘Where is?the murdered man as if she too were dead. 
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The landlord, who, until this time had not) your abominable liquor? Did you think of 
moved from his place behind the bar, now ¢ mercy when you heard that he had beaten 
came and endeavored to lift up the woman. me and driven me from the house when the 
He spoke to her, but she heeded him not.‘ snows lay upon the ground?* Did you think 
Again be spoke to her in a louder and harsher ¢ of mercy as you took from him the little money 
tone. She moved; ehe lifted her head; she? he earned—money that was needed to buy 
glanced around on the faces about her. She; bread ? Mercy! No! never! God may have 
saw the landlord’s face, and in an instant she¢ mercy upon you—I cannot.” 

was on her feet. Her eyes flashed; her lips> The fire which had animated her until this 
were half open; her head poised proudly ; (moment now gave way, and she fell, fainting, 
scorn, anger and hatred, were blended in her?upon the floor. All had stood breathless 
features. Before that look, the landlord quailed$ while she spoke to the landlord, for it was 
and he slyly kept moving backwards, as if toc indeed a strange scene. The dimly lighted 
escape from some horrid delusion. 5 room, the cowering landlord, the proud, defiant 
C attitude of the woman, the awe-struck faces 


“*T didn’t mean nothing, ma’am,” faltered 
the landlord. ¢ gathered around, the bloody corpse upon the 
“Didn’t mean anything? No! you didn’t‘ floor, the time, the place—all conspired to 


mean anything by murdering my husband. ¢ give a horrid fascination to the scene, and all 
No, you —” eyes were fixed upon the leading character, 
‘«I didn’t murder your husband,” stammeredS When Ben’s wife fell, the spell was broken, 
the other. and kind-hearted men gathered around and 
‘Oh no! you didn’t murder my husband!‘ tenderly took up the two and carried them to 
You didn’t mean anything! Oh no! You(their desolate home. The demon had made 
didn’t mean anything when you enticed Ben2sad inroads upon that home. Once it had 
away from home, to spend his evenings in this‘ been the pride of the village, and then it was a 
place—when you took from him, for a glass of) cosey little nest. But six years before, Ben 
your vile liquor, that little money which was‘ Archer had brought Carrie May to this vine- 
to have bought medicine for little Willie; and¢ embowered cottage, and said to her—‘ This is 
when he was buried, you made Ben—my Ben—) ours, love. Here we will live, love, and be 
so drunk that he could not walk. You did not‘ happy.” 
mean anything by that! Oh no! Whowase Ben was a fine, jovial fellow, and he had but 
it that robbed Ben of his time, his money, and,‘ one fault, and that was a love for an ocea- 
more than all, his reputation? Who.was it sional glass of wine, though he had never been 
that made my once happy home a scene of?intoxicated. But as he grew older, he loved 
misery and woe? Who was it that made my Sthe wine-cup more and more, but in reply to 
Ben—my husband—a brutal husband and? the entreaties of his fond wife he always said: 
father? Who was it that nerved his arm toS ‘Oh, never mind. I can stop off drinking 
strike down his wife or his unoffending boy ?¢ wine any time I please, and I'll never go so 
Who was it that inflamed his passions this > far as to get drunk.” 
It was you—you, I say—and yous But when, a year after his marriage, a little 
are his murderer! The curses of the widowed ?son was placed in his arms, he was so happy 
and the fatherless will follow you, and ven-‘that he drank the health of his heir in a spark- 
geance will mark you. Aye! slink back intocling glass of wine. His friends—would-be- 
the corner! The spirits of those you have$friends—toasted him and drank his health, 
brought to a dishonored grave will followc¢ and before that day, which should have been 
you a happy one, was over, he was intoxicated. 
“You oughter have a little mercy on me;¢ When he became sober, he was sorry that 
you are too hard on me,” interrupted the? he had so far allowed himself to overstep the 
trembling landlord. bounds of prudence, and for a while he avoided 
‘*Mercy! Mercy! Mercy! Ha-ha!” andthe wine-cup; but soon he fell into his old 
she, the lately pale, quiet woman, laughed a habit again, and he had gone on, from step to 
bitter, mocking laugh, that made the crowd? step, until he had reached the final scene in 
gathered around her shiver, and drove the’ the bar-room of the ‘‘ Pennsylvania Hotel.” 
landlord yet farther back into the recesses off Thousands of our fellow men follow this 
the room. ‘Mercy! Did you think of mercy > path every year, and still they are being hur- 
when you sent my husband home with his(ried on to an appalling doom. Oh! how ean 
passions aroused and his brain clouded with these things be in this free land of America} 


afternoon? 
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WHO WAS TH 


God grant that the day may soon come when 
such things shall no longer be known, and our 
fellow men be saved from such degradation, 
May the people unite and 
Up! with the temperance banner, 
And let it float on high, 
Our sacred watchword, daty, 
Our motto, victory. 
* * * x * * 


This occurrence gave sufficient material for 
conversation in this quiet town for a week or 
more. Everywhere it was talked of, and all 
expressed sorrow that the murderer had not 
been caught alive, so that he might have 
suffered the punishment of thelaw. The even- 
ing after the murder, two young men were 
sitting on the veranda of an aristocratic 
looking house, situated some distance out of 
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thing at all about the circumstances, but still 
she was right.” 

“In saying that the landlord was the 
murderer ?” 

“Yes!” 

The lawyer looked puzzled, and shrugged 
his shoulders and looked at his friend, to see 
if he were not joking, but the doctor's face 
just then seemed too serious for joking. 

“Then, doctor, you deny that the soldier 
committed the murder ?” 

“No! I do not deny it,” responded the 
doctor in the same serious tone, and looking 
vacantly out as if he were pursuing some new 
train of thought. 

“Oh! doctor, you’re getting into meta- 
physics, I suppose, from the way you look and 


the town. The evening was delightful, mt Tell me what you are thinking about.” 


the gentlemen as they sat in their easy arm- 


**Why, Iam thinking about the murderer, 


ebairs, enjoyed the cool breezes which came4 nd trying to decide clearly who the murderer 


from the neighboring mountains, and they 
seemed to be perfectly at ease. 

The older of the two, Robert Gaynor, was 
the owner of the house, and was the only doc- 
tor in the place, and a glance at his features, 
would show that he was an earnest. thinker, 
and a man of noble heart and active in- 
tellect. 

‘The other gentleman, was Edward Barton, a 
young lawyer, who had but lately opened his 
office in this place. He and Dr. Gaynor had 
been classmates in college, and hence, as their 
dispositions suited each other admirably, they 
were firm friends. Their conversation this 
evening took a wide range, but at last the 
theme of the murder was mentioned. 

“Ned, did you ever see anything so weird, 
so touching as that speech of Mrs. Archer last 
night? I will never forget that scene as long 
as I live.” 

“Neither will I. Whatan expression of min- 
gled scorn, hatred and contempt beamed from 
her eyes! I never saw anything equal to 
it.” 

“Yes, and what a world of truth there was$ 
in what she said; and so full of pathos and 
fire. It made that wretch of a landlord) 
tremble, as well he might, as she told him of 
his crimes. He slunk back into the corner as 
if an evil spirit were after him.” 

“Don’t you think she was under a wrong 
impression, when she called him the murderer 
of her husband? It appeared to me that she? 
thought that he had really killed him, and$ 
that she did not know the real circumstances 
of the case.” 

‘No, I don’t suppose that she did know any- 


is—that is, who is responsible for the murder; 
and I think I have almost arrived at the correct 
conclusion.” 

‘‘ Indeed, that seems to me to be a very clear 
case, and one about which there can be no 
doubt. Those who witnessed the affair, all 
agree in saying that Ben Archer commenced 
the fight, and that then the soldier attacked 
him and beat him. In my mind the soldier 
was clearly the murderer.” 

“Yes, that is all right as far as it goes, but 
there is something else to be looked at. The 
soldier, I acknowledge, was the actual mur- 
derer, but there was another equally guilty.” 

‘‘ Well, doctor, you arespeaking in riddles, and 
I confess that I can’t understand the position 
youassume. Explain what you mean.” The 
lawyer looked incredulous, and doubted that 
the doctor would be able to make any objection 
to what he thought to be a “very clear case.” 

The doctor, however, remained perfectly 
cool, and smoked his cigar with a nonchalant 
air, and appeared to think that he was master 
of the situation. 

“Well, now I will unravel the apparent 
mystery to you, but I'll do it in Yankee 
style, and that is by asking questions. I 


acknowledge that the soldier killed Archer, 
but suppose that it could be proven that the 
soldier was @ maniac, would he be responsible 
for the deed which he committed ?” 


‘Well no, I don’t suppose that he would be; 


but this man was not crazy, he was only drunk.” 


“Very well. Now suppose a man could by 


some means induce a crazy man to murder 
another man, would not the instigator be 
morally responsible for that murder?” 
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“‘Why of course he would be.” ; THE DYING MOTHER. 
‘Now then, what is craziness? Give me, wy ins. 0:2. voRMAn. 

em hy definition of it.” ey p a ¢ A calm sweet light is ling’ring in my room, 

‘Well, craziness in my opinion, is a dis-‘ The dying said, 

ordered state of the mind, either permanent or: And softly through the dreary twilight’s gloom 

temporary, when the mind refuses to perform The beams are shed. 

its proper duties.” 

“Very good. Now define drunkenness.” 
“Tn opinion, drunkenness consists in, the Gear blue sky ; ' 

using intoxicating liquor to such an excess‘ moe nee “gy weniren aie 

that the mind no longer acts naturally.” $ prog 
‘There, now I am done proposing questions, > I've heard, for days, the deep November blast 

and I will show you my theory. If you com-$ In solemn strife, 

pare your two last answers, you will find that; 4s *hipwreck’d souls on angry billows cast, 

you have acknowledged that craziness and) Shrieking for life. 

drunkenness are in reality almost synonymous ‘ Out through the shadows, and the dismal rain, 

terms—the difference being that the former ¢ The lonely night, 

runs generally only upon one subject, remains > My soul went seeking, with its load of pain— 

longer, and is often harmless to others, while‘ For God’s sweet light. 

the latter subjects its victim to all sorts of? ‘ . a 

abuses, incites him to all grades of crimes, and‘ And a: I one ms kindred ties so dear 

is a curse tothe community. In either Case, S Oo avin ra einagee A ‘dd th 

the mind refuses to act, and is no longer under ¢ hea Senne woe easy pHa Oye 

the control of the man, and while in this con-‘ . 

dition, I contend, that to a certain degree, hee Oh! pattering feet, so oft my bosom thrilled; 

is not responsible for whatever crimes he may > Two little doves, 


Open the shutters, I once more would see 


a —— 
commit. But the instigator—he who excites< With tender cooings my poor heart o’erfill’d 


the passions, and destroys temporarily the? With earthly loves. 


powers of the mind, and urges on the victim to > Their kisses on my parch’d lips seem’d to reet 
commit great crimes—he, I say, is far mores Like healing dew, 
responsible, Applying theory to practice, I say 2 Their father’s troubled look and sighs represe’d 
that the landlord should be held accountable 5 So pierced me through, 
: } ‘ 

mii! pet nee. 7a. wee whe a abe That, like the wailing of the storms without, 
passions of both men—made them insane for? A 
the time, knowing not what they did. Had he I could not, say amid the clouds of doubt 
not given them intoxicating liquor—aye, even “Thy will be done.” 
urged them, pressed them to take it—there is 
no probability that there would have been a : 
quarrel, and much less a murder. But as he did? The reverent will, = 

: ‘ ¢ He to my heart in that propitious hour 
give them that which led them on to murder, Seid “Peace, be still !” 
he should be held accountable, as he assuredly 2 ~ 
will be in the future world, for the consequences ¢ I leave my lov’d ones in His tender hand, 
of hisacts. And we too, are somewhat respon- And guardian care ; 
sible, because we have never yet raised our$I shall not from them in that happy land 
voices against this great evil. We have never Be very far. 
said anything about the temperance cause tos Morn breaks, farewell ! the white-wing’d angels wait 
our friends—never opposed this vile, inhuman, > In bright array ; 
barbarous liquor traffic, and yet we have seen‘ With joy I pass within the pearly gate 
many scenes almost like this. It is time, Ned, ¢ To endless day. 
that we were doing something in this matter, Scorrsvitte, N. Y., 1865. 
and I, for one, shall feel it my duty hereafter, ¢ 
to take a bold stand for the temperance 2 
cause.” § While his mother lives, a man has one friend 

‘I confess, doctor, I never thought of this 2 on earth.who will not desert him when he is 
matter in the light in which you have statedS needy. Her affection flows from a pure 
it, but it is the truth, and I will aid you in‘ fountain, and ceases only at the ocean of 
every effort to advance the cause of reform.” ¢ eternity. 


S But when I sought the sweet submissive power, 
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A SEQUEL TO “WHETHER IT PAID.” 


BY VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. 
CHAPTER VI. S ‘*Rusha Spencer, that is a base lie!” 

By the time the carriage reached home,? ‘We will leave others to decide that ques- 
Ella Spencer’s rage was at white heat. ForStion, Ella. I can repeat the conversation 
the first time in her life she had been cowed< word for word, and I think there will be no 
into submission, and that, too, by her sister. >doubt in the mind of any unprejudiced auditor 

This reflection was a most galling one to‘that it is I who speak the truth,” her voice 
her pride, and the latter was greatly ex-\ growing steady as the other’s grew fierce. 
asperated by remembering that Derrick Howe: Ella’s next speech leaped away, as blind 
had been a witness of her discomfiture. In-> passion is apt to do, from this point to the one 
deed, she was for the moment so stung with< which was prominent in her own thoughts— 
shame and wrath at the whole thing as to lose» ‘One thing is certain, I shall hate you, 
all thought of her father, who was a force that, Rusha Spencer, to the last day of my life for 
Rusha could at any moment summon to her’ what you did to-night.” 
aid. The truth was, the imperious girl was ‘I cannot help it, Ella. I should do the 
amazed at herself, and at the power before? very same thing again under the same cir- 


which her imperious spirit had for once’ cumstances.” 
¢ Of course, talk of this sort could not go on 


quailed. 
ascended the stairs without>forever. Ella’s accusations and anathemas, 


The sisters 


speaking a word, but there was a storm seeth-¢ dash themselves fiercely as they could against 
ing in Ella’s soul, which broke out the moment? Rusha’s determination, could not move her. 


Rusha and herself were inside the chamber. ‘(She knew where she stood, and it was evident 

«‘Rusha Spencer, how dare you insult me as ? that she had the best of the argument. 
you did to-night?” § With each reply Ella felt her ground giving 

‘Ella Spencer, how dare you say what you? way, and when Rusba said at last— 
know you have this night?’ The voice not) ‘Well, there is no use degrading both of 
without agitation, but still, hearing it, you< ourselves by going on in this way any longer. 
would have felt somehow that the moral force ¢ The question comes straight down to this— 
was on the side of this speaker. ¢*What do you intend to do in the future with 

“Will you explain what you mean ?—and 2 regard to Derrick Howe ?’” 
then I’m ready to answer you.” 5 “Just what I please. I shall not certainly 

‘‘Simply that I heard every word you and¢ submit to any dictation from you in respect to 
Derrick Howe said to each other in the draw- 2) my conduct,” the tone still defiant enough, 
ing-room before supper. If you had just taken ¢ but it was that of one who felt the props sway- 
the trouble to look around, you would have Ding beneath her. 
found me close by you on a corner of theS ‘Very well, then, there is no more to be 
sofa.” dsaid. My course is clear enough.” 

Had a bombshell burst at Ella’s ears, sheS ‘‘I suppose I am to receive that as a threat. 
could hardly have been more amazed. It gave? You do take high airs on yourself, Rusha 
Rusha an immense advantage at the outset, 5 Spencer.” 
but passion for the moment swept down on its¢ Ella sneered through this speech ; but, after 
current every other feeling with Ella Spencer. Dall, the sneering was a failure. 

It made her desperate. > You are simply to take it as I mean—that 

‘I don’t care if you did. What business of to-morrow morning I shall put the whole thing 
yours was it?” Sout of my hands by telling pa everything that 

“I think it was decidedly business of mine? has occurred to-night—everything, Ella.” 
when I heard his own child turn against myS Ella Spencer was a proud girl, and her 
father, and this, too, before that miserable ¢ temper had flamed into such passion that night 
man, Derrick Howe.” Her voice reaching its as it had never done before. Indeed, her provo- 
cation had been great, and perbaps her sister's 


climax of scorn in that name. 
(201) 
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conduct in the matter had not been altogether‘ galling!” her voice breaking out into angry 
judicious. But as her anger cooled, the girl’ impetuosity, as again was very likely to be 
began to realize her position, and it was cer- >the case with Rusha Spencer. 

tainly an unpleasant one. ¢ Ella said nothing, but sobbed and sobbed 

John Spencer could be managed and defied > on drearily, sitting there in her elegant dress, 
in a good many ways; but when it cameto¢and the sight and the sound were neither 
possible husbands for his daughters, he was? pleasant to her sister. 
inflexible, and there was no one of the ‘‘hang-% At last Rusha rose, and paced up and down 
ers on,” as he contemptuously termed most of/the chamber. It was her old habit in any 
the daintily-gloved gentlemen who aspired to‘ excitement, whether of joy or distress. Now 
be Ella’s lovers, for whom he had conceived¢ her face had the perplexed, anxious look which 
so hearty an aversion as for Derrick Howe. » blurred out half its youth. 

Rusha’s story would of course only make the’ ‘‘I wish I knew what to do in this matter.” 
man furious, and there would not be one of? She did not know she had spoken out her 
her family who would not side with him, so‘ thoughts, thus giving Ella the key to her new 
Ella would have to take the brunt of his anger / frame of mind, for Rusha was doubting within 
alone. Sherself now, whether it was her duty to carry 

Whatever influence Derrick Howe might? the whole matter to her father; and the pros- 
have acquired over Ella, Rusha saw it was not‘ pect of this grew appalling to Ella in just the 
at this time strong enough to inspire her to¢ proportion that her passion abated. 
any great sacrifice for his sake, and that At last Rusha turned suddenly, and stood 
wounded pride and self-love, not regard for still before her sister. 
him, had been at the bottom of her anger to-)» ‘Oh, Ella, is there to be any new troubles 
night. This perception caused at once a re-¢in our family after all we have gone through 
vulsion in her feelings, so without waiting for’ so lately—after all that?” 


Ella’s reply, she burst out, affording ber§ ‘I’m sure I don’t want to make any,” 
sister the first advantage she had done that¢ sobbed Ella, dread of consequences and the 
night. Sknowledge of the decision that was pending in 
“Oh, Ella, has that miserable, conceited, ? Rusha’s mind, quite subduing her replies. 
worthless creature made all this trouble be-> There came another pause, during which 
¢ Rusha stood still, looking at her sister, and the 


twixt us? Do you—can you care for him?” 
“You are all so prejudiced against him— ? looking helped Ella’s cause. 
nobody else dislikes him—nobody else sees ‘‘Ella,” she said at last, the steadiness in 
him in the light that you do,” and here she? her voice a little broken up with some linger- 
broke out into a fit of sullen sobbing. Sing tenderness, “you cannot tell how my 
You know how quick Rusha’s feelings were? whole soul shrinks from making any fresh 
touched—they were a harp on which a cun-“ division in our family, or having any new root 
ning hand could always play skilfully ; though, of bitterness springing up to trouble us. But 
to do Ella justice, there was no thought of% for all that, if I see my duty plain before me, 
that in her tears, they were the natural re-¢I shall not shrink from doing it.” 
action of overstrained feeling, but the sight of 2 “What duty?” asked Ella, although she 
them moved Rusha. ‘ understood perfectly well what her sister 
“If I could only know,” she said, in a? meant. 
doubtful, distressed tone, ‘that you did notS ‘The duty of laying the whole matter before 
really care forthe man. And yet how can I¢ pa to-morrow morning, and arrest the conse- 
believe it after what { heard to-night ?” ‘quences of your own folly before it is too 
“You make a great matter out of a little« late” 
flirting, Rusha.” y “You talk as though I was engaged, or 
**No, Ella,” her voice gaining steadiness, “ready to elope with Derrick Howe any mo- 
“it was not flirting. J know the difference. ? ment,” added Ella, growing indignant. 
The spirit of the whole interview implied ‘No, I don’t, but I am afraid of the man, 
something beyond that—something on which ) and one dreadful lesson has taught me to sift 
any man would have a right to found any ¢ things to the bottom, with those I love and 
hopes he pleased. You know as well as I that¢ would save. And much as I dislike Derrick 
all your tones and looks to-night afforded | Howe, I must admit that he has some ‘ witch- 
Derrick Howe reason to believe that you—oh, ¢ craft of art,’ some personal magnetism, which 
I can’t think of the whole thing. It’s too’ gives him a certain power over my sex. I 
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tremble when I see you are drawn into it, and ) Howe will certainly marry the lady who can 
long to drag you away as I would from fire or“ bring him the largest fortune, or the best 


death ” ( 

“Fire or death! Oh, Rusha!” 4 

“Yes, I repeat it. I would rather see you? 
in your grave than that man’s wife!” 

“Why, you talk as though he were the prince « 
of villains.” 

“IT do not mean that, but Ido mean that I“ 
regard Derrick Howe as a man without honor 
or principle of any sort. I believe him selfish ‘ 
to the core—that he never knew the thrill of - 
one generous feeling, or was ever governed in‘ 
his life by a single true motive. I know that? 
to tickle his miserable self-love, he would not: 
hesitate a moment to win the heart of any 
woman, and then break it without a pang of» 
remorse. He has no respect for womanhood— ‘ 
no idol but himself. He is incapable of any - 
other affection, and as for truth, honor, good- ‘ 
ness, I know that in his secret soul he sneers 
at all these things as at some old wives’ fable.” ‘ 

“T think you are hard on him, Rusha, but, 
whether you are or not, I heartily wish I'd 
never seen the fellow!” and a little impressed ‘ 
by all her sister had said, and indignant with, 
him for all the trouble he had made her—for ‘ 
she was of an ease-loving nature in all respects. ° 
Ella really meant what she said at the moment. ‘ 

There was a flash of joy on Rusha’s face. « 

“Oh, Ella, if I knew you would always feel 
like that, then the matter need never be spoken 
of betwixt us again.” 

Each was in a temper of mind now to reason 
calmly with the other, which could not have ; 
been the case, without the previous explosion. ‘ 

«What is it that you are so afraid of, with / 
regard to meand Derrick Howe? Do you think ‘ 
he is flirting with me, and seeking to draw 
me on {o love him, simply to show his power, | 
or that the fellow really has serious inten-? 
tions ?”” ’ 

“I don’t feel assured,” answered Rusha, ‘ 
reflectively. ‘‘{ know that he has assumed ? 
just that air, and smiled just that way upon a 
thousand women,” quite losing sight of the? 
bitter pill this must be to her haughty sister's ‘ 
self-love. ‘‘ But your father’s money would; 
throw a heavy weight into the scales in your 5 
favor.” 

“There are many rich fathers who would be ° 
glad to have Derrick Howe their son-in-law,” < 
said Ella. 2 

That there was truth in this, Rusha could ¢ 


not deny, but Ella’s cause was not served by 


Rusha’s partial admission of this. 5 
“Well, if it be as you say, then Derrick < 


> sibility. 


position. You may be settled on that point.” 

Ella said nothing, unless her looks made a 
faint protest. 

“But, Ella, we are wasting words. 
a final proposition to make?” 

«Well, say on.” 

‘*You must solemnly promise me that from 
this hour, you will utterly renounce all 
acquaintance with Derrick Howe, beyond the 
most formal recognition—when it is unavoid- 
able—that you will under no circumstances 
accept any courtesies, or enter into any con- 
versation with him—you must pledge yourself 
to all this, or—” She paused a little, almost 
startled at the authoritativeness of her tones. 

It must have been humiliating enough to her 
them, but beyond 


I have 


haughty sister to hear 
loomed her father’s wrath. 
‘Go on,” and Ella set her teeth. 
“‘Or I shall go at once to pa with the whole. 
If my terms seem hard, what I have witnessed 


this evening justifies them. There must be 
no tampering with danger in a matter where 
all your future may be at stake. So Ella, this 
is my ultimatum.” 

Ella waited a moment. ‘‘When Mr. Howe 
sees me, he will certainly insist on an expla- 


/nation of your conduct to-night, and as a lady 


I ought not to refuse to give it.” 

“*Send him to me: I will takeall the respon- 
Oh, Ella, you do not care for—you 
are notin love with this man!” a quick fear 
alive in her voice again. 

‘““No: and never shall be,” answered the 
young lady with an emphasis, which was half 
anger; but it must be admitted in her defence, 
that Ella had had a good deal to try her that 


»night. 


“Then, Ella, give me your promise, and I 


Swill never mention Derrick Howe’s name to 


you again so long as we both live.” 

What could Ella do? It was not the thought 
of Derrick Howe, for he had never sounded 
any deep feeling in the girl's nature, but it 
was sorely wounded pride which made her 
chafe against giving this promise. Still, there 
Rusha stood, immovable as fate, and the small 


‘bronze clock on the mantel was murmuring 


away the few hours which remained of the 
night. 

“Yes, I promise all that you have asked,” 
replied Ella, at last, feeling that delay might 
alarm Rusha, and her moment of grace expire. 

“Thenglet this be the seal of all which has 
passed betwixt us to night,” and Rusha bent 
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down, kissed her cheek tenderly, and went 
out, 

Whether she had done wisely or not, the 
future was to test. It was in her nature to 
reach conclusions swiftly, and to act promptly 
on them, and inany question of right or wrong, 


she was sure to see with clear vision, where> 


the truth lay. But she was swift and im- 
petuous, and the fiery blood of her youth had 
not been calmed by slow years of experience. 
If she had erred in this matter, the fault was 
rather in her youth than in herself. 

Derrick Howe paced up and down the room 
at his hotel that night, puffing his cigar, and 


pausing occasionally to turn out a glass of 


wine from the choice old ‘‘dozen” on the 
table. His tastes were epicurean in cigars 
and wine, as they were in women, or horses, or 
anything else, and Derrick Howe had so far 
managed to support all his luxurious habits, 
although the capital of the small fortune 
which he had inherited dwindled frightfully 
every year; but he hada sort of feeling that 


the world owed Derrick Howe a living for con-¢ 
descending to exist in it at all; and as for) 


husbanding his fortune, or seeking to enhance 
it by his own energy and industry, that be- 
longed to those vulgar, plodding people who 
had the misfortune to be born without the tra- 
ditional honor of such a family as the Howes 
to maintain. 

But it must be admitted that the choicest 
cigars and the costliest wines failed on this 


night to afford their usual solace to Derrick / 


Howe. The truth was, that young man’s self- 


love and vanity had suffered a rebuff such as 
it had never done before in his whole life. He‘ 


really began to doubt his own identity, whether 
he were the all-potent Derrick Howe that he 
had always regarded himself. 

His cogitations went on something after this 


manner, though he occasionally relieved him-° 


self with audible exclamations, which, I regret 
to say, were pretty freely seasoned with oaths; 


but then there could be worse things than that ? 


said of Derrick Howe, without losing him the 


favor of the fashionable young ladies who- 
dropped beaming smiles upon him whenever ‘ 
eeven Derrick Howe would not have put the 


he approached them. 


‘By George! I wouldn’t have believed that 
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tite grocery. And to put on airs in that 
>way! She carried it through splendidly, 
though—no fuss about it, but cool and self- 
possessed as a roused princess. By Jupiter! 
it took you down, Derrick Howe! You may 
as well own up—sold for that time.” 

The more he thought the matter over the 
more it rankled, and the bitter sting in the 
'whole thing was the clear fact of the case that 
Rusha Spencer considered him somehow be- 
neath her sister—him, Derrick Howe 

He might sneer as much as he liked about 
the airs that ‘‘mushroom” always took on, 
and the newly fledged petroleum dynasty, but 
for all that the hard, undisguised fact stood 
there before him, forcing him to most unwill- 
ing and unflattering conclusions. 

It somehow weakened the man’s self-confi- 
dence, and in the same degree advanced the 
Spencer family in his regard. That very day 
he would have felt that he conferred an ever- 
lasting honor upon John Spencer by taking his 
daughter to wife, and bestowing his name upon 
her; but it appeared that her sister did not 
regard it in this light at all. 

He really began to feel a little uncertain of 
that which had seemed to him as secure as the 
‘sun in the heavens—his own position. And 

Derrick Howe had been so féted and flattered 
» by silly girls and women that he always con- 
?ceived every one elated by triumph who re- 
»eceived the honor of any special attention on 
‘his part. A rejection of this was a wholly 
»new experience to him, and, it must be con- 
°fessed, gave Ella Spencer a new interest and 
value in the eyes of the man. During the last 
year he had begun to realize that his rapidly 
diminishing coffers must be replenished from 
some source, and the way to this which pre- 
2sented itself as the easiest and most feasible 
,was to marry a fortune. ‘ 
His wife's money would, of course, enable 
‘him to lead the life of gentleman-like, luxuri- 
- ous indolence, to which his antecedents and his 
tastes entitled him, while of course any woman 
.who had the good luck to secure Derrick Howe 
for her husband would be glad enough to pay 
the price of a fortune for the honor. Perhaps 


facts to himself in just their bare ignobleness, 





girl would have had the courage to defy me in¢ but they would not the less control his whole 
that way! As though it wasn’t an honor, and>conduct. He simply intended to make a good 
a condescension for me, Derrick Howe, to wait 2 matrimonial speculation, and, as he coarsely 
on one of that Spencer tribe home, anyhow! ; termed it, he kept now in all society “a 
She'd better think where they sprung from, ‘general eye to the main chance,” for Derrick 
and that ten years ago her father was selling ¢ Howe, i in spite of all his graces of manner and 
soap and tallow candles in some one horse ¢ ‘gallant airs, was inherently coarse fibred, as I 
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suppose every man or woman is who is de-° cannot see the consequences of our own acts to 
ficient in moral quality. S ourselves or others, but through all mischief 
But Derrick Howe had fastidious tastes tocand mistake it is sure to come right at last 
gratify; and indispensable as money was,‘ with those who trust God, else were life a 
there were other accessories which he strongly ¢ failure, and annihilation a grace. 
desired in a wife. He admired wit, style, 2 —. 
beauty. He wanted these to grace the elegant CHAPTER VII. 
home which his wife should bring him; and She heard Tom’s quick step on the stairs, 
when indolently canvassing the matrimonialS and her heart sprang. She had been listening 
qualifications of the young ladies whom he met (for it for the last hour, for she was certain 
in society—for Derrick Howe did everything, ? whatever tidings he came to bring he would 
even his thinking, indolently—he had always‘ come to her first with them. 
numbered Ella Spencer as among that small, So Rusha Spencer had been sitting in her 
eligible company of maidens whom he might5 own room dreaming pleasant dreams of Tom’s 
yet condescend to honor with the offer of him-< future, such as love and pride always deligh 
self. Indeed, Ella Spencer was the sort of?in, and not allowing herself to indulge a 
woman after Derrick Howe’s own heart—‘Smoment’s doubt as to the success of Tom’s 
stylish, brilliant, attractive; although this all¢ examination. Still, the smiling eagerness of 


would have gone for nothing more than to>her face was shaded with a little anxiety as 
serve an agreeable flirtation, had not the‘she turned it towards him when he bounded 
father’s petroleum backed the daughter’s ac-? into the room, but his first look answered all 
complishments. doubts. 

This regard to future possibilities had always¢ ‘Oh, Tom, I have no need to ask you. I 
been at the bottom of the young man’s atten-2see it’s all gone right. Take my congratula- 
tions to Ella Spencer; but the rebuff which he § tions.” 
had experienced that night satisfied him that ‘‘How do you know it’s all gone right ?”’ 
however he might regard the honor which he‘ seizing her by the waist, and whirling her 
conferred on the rich speculator’s daughter, ¢ round two or three times, a sort of ebullition 
‘her family would be strenuously opposed to>for his triumphant excitement. ‘ How do you 
his suit. An obstacle here was something he< know but what I made a dead failure? 
had never counted on; indeed, it was an un- ‘*Dead failure! with that face! Old fellow, 
precedented fact in Derrick Howe's acquaint-) you can't deceive me!” and she kissed him 
ance with women, and at once invested this( fondly. ‘‘ Now don’t keep me waiting, Tom.” 


one with a new value in his eyes. Any oppo ‘Well, then. here goes. I pulled through 
eition would only give a new flavor toa wooing § strong, sis; didn’t fail on a single question. 
he had hitherto regarded as problematical. 2 Tutor said if I kept on as I had done, I could 


“I suppose the old miser keeps a tight gripS be booked for ‘Sophomore’ either at Yale or 
on his money-bags,”’ he muttered, and he felt ¢ Harvard by next fall.” 


a stronger hankering after them than he had> ‘Oh, Tom, isn’t that splendid? How proud 
ever experienced before. ‘‘He probably in-¢I am!” and she clapped her hands. 
tends to keep his daughters out of the reach And then the two young things sat down 


of all fortune-hunters, and that Rusha has had‘ and talked as youth is apt to, standing on the 
her lesson, and will carry it out, too, by Jove! ¢ threshold of man and womanhood, and looking 
But there’s two can play at that game; and) off to the pleasant landscapes of the future, not 
Ella Spencer’s worth a fellow'’s making some seeing the steep ways that lie among the soft 
effort for, and, in case the thing’s put through, ) slopes of the hills, and not dreaming that the 
my precious father-in-law would have to come‘ mists which hang there transfigured by the 
down with his forgiveness, and his figures, too! 2 sunlight will prove on entering them dark and 
I swear, Derrick Howe, you may never have a§ boding clouds, in which dwell mighty storms. 
luckier chance, and you'd better go in for? All this the brother and sister, sitting there. 
that!” and he brought his hand down so hard > and launching out their argosies of high hopes 
on the table that the cut glass rung again. 2 and plans on the hour, never dreamed of, or 
So, Rusha’s act that night seemed to have/that wreck and drowning awaited these as it 
stimulated the very evil she had intended to ‘has all who have gone before. 
avert ; but, of course, she could not have fore-2  ‘¢ Which shall it be, Harvard or Yale ?” in- 
seen that. At the best, we all go stumbling § quired Rusha. 
along in the murk and mists of this life, and? ‘I haven't decided yet. I’ve talked with 
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plenty of fellows on both sides, and of course 
they cry up their own ship. But there’s no 
use being in a hurry.” 

**Not the least, Tom; and then there’s the 


profession, you know.” 
‘‘Time enough for that, too,” he answered. 


And after this he grew thoughtful, listening ‘ 


to his sister, who went on winding the gar- 
ments and festoons of pretty fancies about his 
future in a love and pride that was quite 
touching. 

She remembered afterwards, although it did 


not strike her at the time, because her en-? 
thusiasm was at such fever heat, that he list-5 


ened with a serious, half absent smile, and at 
last he said suddenly, looking at her— 


“It would be a dreadful disappointment to 
you, Rusha, if anything should turn up after, 


all, that should keep me from entering college.” 
This speech at once arrested the swift flow- 
ing stream of her visions. 


““Why, Tom Spencer, what can have put? 


that idea into your head? As though any- 
thing could turn up now to prevent it!” 

‘*] don’t suppose there will. 
give up now unless it is for so good a reason 
that you will admit its force too; for, Rusha, 


I do not forget that I owe all this day’s success ) 


to you—that I should never have reached it 
without your constant aid and stimulus. I 
don’t believe many brothers can say so much 
of their sisters.” 

She was not usually prodigal of embraces, 
but she had pretty feminine caresses for those 
whom she carried in her inmost heart. She 


laid her soft cheek down against Tom’s slightly ¢ 


bearded lip. 

‘‘Oh, Tom, you don’t know how sweet that 
praise is!” 

After awhile they heard their father and 
Guy come in, and Rusha went down stairs and 
announced Tom’s success with a little flourish 
of trumpets. 

‘‘Here comes our student, pa, with his 
laurels fresh upon him.” 

‘Is that so, Tom?” said Mr. Spencer, look- 
ing pleased enough, as did all the others; for, 
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*“‘Oh, come now, I don’t want a fuss over it 
all. ’T wont pay this trip,” said Tom, trying 
to look a little bored; but he went and stood 
by Mrs. Spencer for all that, a slender, goodly 
cyouth, that any mother’s heart might be 
proud of. 

‘*Wasn’t it tough, standing such a fire of 
) questions ?”’ asked Guy, surveying his brother 
with a little additional respect. 

‘Well, it would lay a fellow flat unless he 
was sound on the goose.” 

Tom’s learning had not yet surmounted his 


vernacular in his own home. 

At this point they all went out to dinner in 
an unusually affable mood, for every one of 
\the family felt that Tom’s success reflected 
some credit on the others, but in the general 
pleasure more than one glance went to a seat 
that had long been vacant at the table—the 
seat that had been Andrew’s. So this pleasure 
> must have its skeleton at the feast too, 
“Tom,” said Rusha, some two weeks after 
>the examination, ‘‘something has been on 
Cyour mind of late. What is it?” 

“Oh, pshaw! don’t bother a fellow,” the 
Stone having just that irritation which confirmed 


a 
2 


> her remark, 
5 But she was too persistent to be daunted so 
Ceasily, and Tom had of late grown, almost un- 
consciously to herself, to be the darling of 
, Rusha’s heart; her affection made her keenly 
Q alive to any change in his feeling or manner, 
Sthongh nothing of this sort had been apparent 
cto the rest of the family. She had been con- 
ostantly watching him for the last five minutes 
as he stood by the window in the little aleove 
estudy up stairs, which was the favorite resort 
Sof both, while he absently twirled his cap 
eround the head of his cane, and such a strange 
)seriousness settled on his face as made him 
; look several years older. 
2 Her question had drawn him out of his 
‘absorption with a start, and he was about to 
Cleave the room in order to avoid any further 
‘inquisition, when his sister sprang before him: 
‘‘Oh, Tom, you are not going to put me off 
this way?” 


> 
< 
> 


though the father had originally devoted alls “Ofcourse Tam. When a fellow can’t look 

his sons to & business career, Andrew's failure¢sober a moment without a girl’s prying into 

had been a severe check to his ambition on y his affairs, he’d better take himself off.” 

that score, and he was quite ready to allow ¢ She looked a little hurt. “I might have 

his other boys to indulge their own proclivities, 2expected Andrew or Guy would answer me in 

and not insensible to the honor of having some} that way, but not you, Tom.” 

‘scholars in the family.” Tom looked half convicted, half provoked. 
«Tom, do come over here and let me take nS ‘I don’t want to fret you, Rusha, but— 

good look; I’m really proud of you,” said his¢ hang it, why didn’t you keep still?” 


mother. 5 ‘Because I have done that, Tom, as long as 
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I could, for I've seen clearly during the last é followed her up stairs, hardly speaking a word, 
week that something was on your mind, and?and when they reached the little study, she 
that it was always uppermost too, no matter 6 pointed him triumphantly toa marble statuette 
what you were saying or doing. I can’t be?on the mantel, which must have been to any ar- 
deceived easily. You haven't been yourself of tist’s eyes the central grace and charm of the 
late, and whatever the trouble is I thought you? little studio, although as Rusha had had the 
Ssole arrangement of this room, there were choice 


would share it with me.” 
‘‘We can't always share our troubles, you bits of painting—a rare flush of sunset facing 


know,”’ said Tom Spencer, admitting by this Qa long glitter of sea waves, and fine engravings, 
general remark all that Rusha’s personal onesand delicate bronzes, and quaint brackets 


had claimed. scattered about, but after all, the artistic life 
“But, Tom,” a flash of fear in her face,Sof the room centred itself as I said in the 
“this trouble is nothing wrong—nothing you? siatuetie on the mantel, 
would be ashamed or afraid to tell me?” A woman’s face in its early youth, with such 
Tom Spencer drew himself up with some-¢ fine delicacy of moulding in every feature, such 
thing of manly dignity and force in his look Stender, womanly sweetness and strength in 
and manner that Rusha had never seen there every lineament and instinct, with so much 
before, and that engraved itself on her memory. grace of heart and character that it fairly 
‘* Rusha,” he said, ‘‘whatever the trouble is, § thrilled one’s eyes with tears to look upon it. 
it is one that I am not ashamed of before God—e “Oh, isn’t it beautiful, Tom? said Rusha, 


rh 





be assured of that! 

“Oh, Tom, forgive me—what a relief that 
is—and now do let me help you bear this?” 
She had drawn close to him, her sweet, plead- 
ing eyes on his face. 

“It would do no good, 
cannot help me here,” 
softened now. 

“(I wish you would try me though.” 

He looked at her a moment, with something 


Rusha, Even you 


voice and manner quite 


Stossing aside the curtain so that the sunset 
flashed a stream of gold over the whole, and 
Sele gazed with hungry eyes on the tender glory 
cof the face whose spirit her own heart gave 
Sher the key to interpret. ‘Do you know who 
git is, Tom?” 
2 ‘Of course I do—Shakspeare’s Ophelia.” 
2 ‘‘The marble there,” she continued, half 
addressing herself, ‘grasps and holds my 


Svery conception of her. How often, when I 


in his thought which she could not probe. cread Hamlet, the tender radiance of that face 
“Not yet,” he said, ‘I know you are made of Shas seemed to shine up to me from the page— 
the real stuff, Rasha—of the sort that holds¢until I have wondered whether Ophelia was 


good through the hardest strain. One of these 
days, it may be I shall give itatrial. Oh, 
Rusha, if it comes to that, you will not fail 
me?” 

“If it comes to what, Tom?” 
of perplexed alarm, 

‘*No matter. Perhaps it will never amount 


her face full 


to anything,” and with this ambiguous answer, ‘ 


he hurried away. 

All day long Rusha turned over his words in 
her thought, bu 
Bhe was sure that something which had vital 


issues was at work in Tom’s soul, but though ‘ 
she must content herself to rest in ignorance 2 


of the nature of his secret, she could brace all 


doubts and fears against that look of his, when 2 


he said, ‘‘ Rusha, I am not ashamed of it before 
God.” 

A week went by without any allusion on 
either side to the matter, and one evening 
Rusha met Tom inthe front hall, on his return 
home. ‘Oh, come up stairs. Don’t wait a 
moment,” she said in alittle flurry of excite- 


ment. ‘I’ve something to show you.” 


their ambiguity baffled her. ¢ 


HeSsuch a sister as Ophelia. 


Sdearer to Shakspeare’s soul than to mine; and 
¢still, if one leoks long and deep enough, there 
Swill be found through all the haunting sweet- 
$ ness of the face, some lingering hints of sad- 
faint the awful 
Stragedy of the fate beyond—and that makes 
éme think how exquisitely those words suit it, 


eness—a foreshadowing of 


‘Nature is fine in love: and where ’tis fine 

It sends some precious instance of itself 

After the thing it loves!’ 

‘Oh, morning sunrise, and joy of Hamlet’s 
life, in what awful gloom you went down at 
ast!” 

‘But I always think of Ophelia, not as 
‘Hamlet’s love, but as Laertes’s sister,” said 
Tom. ‘That is the reason I like her best of 
Sall Shakspeare’s women !” 

She saw at once the association that was in 
>his own mind, and the grateful glance which 
¢ beamed on him was eloquent in thanks beyond 
Sall reach of words. 

§ Yes,” said Tom, drawing a little closer to 


‘ 


cher side, ‘I think, Rusha, you would be just 


Do you remember 
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that parting with Laertes when he went to? 
France?” ; 

‘Do I remember my alphabet? But why 
do you ask that question, Tom?” 

‘‘Ophelia was brave to the last. And yet, 
Rusha, France was farther from Denmark, and 
the journey was more dangerous in that day, 
than it is now to—” 

“To what, Tom?” for he stopped suddenly. 

*«T’o the Southern battle-fields, Rusha.” 

“Oh, Tom, what does that mean?” a quick 
terror leaping into face and voice. 

He drew her close to him. ‘Don’t you 
know, Rusha, that I said the time might come 
to test you?” 

She wrenched herself away, her white face 
testifying for her that there was one trial she 
could not bear. 

«*What is it, Tom ?—be quick!” 

«*T have enlisted in the army to-day, Rusha.” 

She sank down into a chair, too weak to 
stand, but seeing with her quick comprehen- 
sion, the whole thing. 

«You are not going to the war, Tom! It 
isn’t to be so much as named. I never will 
consent!” her words fighting wildly against 
the thought. 

It was a long time before Tom could compel , 
her to listen to him; but he did at last, suffi- 
ciently to convince her that this was no mere > 
fit of boyish enthusiasm with him, but a steady 
purpose, which had been maturing for weeks 
in his mind, and to which he had at last 
brought all the forces of his will. \But if she 
listened, it was only to oppose him. 

«You are not fit forthe service. You know 
you never could stand the marches, the hard-‘, 
ships, the life of a soldier. It is absurd to 
think of it, at your age. Let others go who 
are able to bear it.” 

So Rusha’s love, and it may be her selfish- 
ness, plead against his resolve, and Tom could 
not move her, not even when he said— 

‘*Where-would our country be—the country 
you said you were ready to die for, Rusha—if? 
all women had talked as you do?” 

«And I will stand by my words. I am 
ready to die for my country, but not to give 
you up a useless and unnecessary sacrifice. 
But one thing is certain, pa will never give 
his consent, and you are not of age. You can- 
not go without that.” 

**Rusha,” said Tom, with a kind of sorrow- 
ful reproach she had never heard in his voice 
before, ‘I had expected something better of 
you than this. I thought you would be brave, ¢ 
and stand by me to the last, and, though [5 


ae ae a hele a ate aetna tatatatatatatatatatay 


knew just what I’d got to face from the rest of 


2 the family, I felt sure of you; and now you, 


too, have failed me.” 

His words smote her to the quick, but she 
clung still to the old defence, making herself 
believe that it was the only right one. The 
talk ended at last with Tom’s saying— 

‘*Well, Rusha, it was your own words that 
kindled the first feeling of patriotism in me, 
and made me conscious that I had a country 
to love and serve. I thought you'd be on my 
side when I told father; but I see I’ve got to 
weather that gale all alone, and the sooner it’s 
over the better,” and he went down, leaving 
Rusha sitting there all alone with the tears on 
her cheeks. 

She listened for his footsteps all the way 


¢ down, and hoped he would turn back, and felt 
“somehow that it was not right to leave Tom to 


brave her father all alone; but then, as she 
told herself over and over, she never could 
help him to go to the war, and just kill himself 
without doing anybody any good—* her own 
dear, noble, darling Tom!” and so she sat there 
all alone, shivering in the warm room, until 
the night came and shut her up in its dark- 
ness, and then she, too, went down stairs. 

She found her mother protesting and erying, 
and her father just where she had expected. 

‘Do you know what Tom’s been and done?” 
screamed Agnes, as soon as her eldest sister 
entered the room. 

“Yes, I know it all.” 

“‘T hope you haven't encouraged this non- 


‘sense?” said her father, turning angrily upon 


her. 
‘““No, father; though I honor Tom’s motives 
from my heart, I have strenuously opposed his 


joining the army because of his youth. He 
c never could endure the life there.” 


Tom stood alone by the mantel. His face 
was pale, but it had some force and character 
which impressed his family in spite of them- 
selves. He spoke up now— 

‘*Rusha has had nothing to do with the 
matter. I never consulted her until to-night, 
and she was down on me like all the rest of 
you.” 

‘*A pretty piece of business, sir,” broke out 
his father, wratifully enough. “I'd like to 
know, sir, how long you think you could stand 


2 being out in all sorts of weather, and the long 


marches, and sleeping in the mud, and starva- 
tion to boot? I fancy twenty-four hours 
would take the romance out of you pretty 
thoroughly.” 

‘Oh, pa, don’t be hard on poor Tom,” broke 
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in Rusha. 
is a most noble one, although I think he has 
made a mistake.” 

“Well,” paying no attention to his daughter's 
remark, ‘‘the upshot of the matter is that I? 
shall go down to morrow and swear that you're 
unfit for service. Next time, sir, you'll re- 
member to consult me before you put your 
neck in such a scrape.” 

“I did think, Tom, you had more sense,” 
added Ella. 

«And I should never have another moment's ° 
peace of my life, Tom,’ sobbed his mother. 
“I should see you shot dead before my eyes, 
or starving to death in those dreadful Southern 
prisons, or having your legs sawed off in a 
hospital—’’ Poor Mrs. Spencer's imagination 
quite overcame her here, and she sobbed harder 


¢ 


than ever. 

“Other mothers have been patriotic enough 
to give up sons as young and as dear as I,”’, 
persisted Tom, in a most unsympathetic tone, 
it must be admitted. “If everybody thought 
and felt as you do here, there wouldn't be a 
country to fight for long, that’s a dead cer- 
tainty.” ‘ 

“Tom, you're nothing but a boy, and you've 
got the war fever,” said his father, angrily. 
“Tt generally attacks one about your age; but 
it’s a comfort that it doesn’t last long.” 

«‘ And to think,” interposed Ella again, who 
numbered among her favored admirers several 
graduates of West Point, “that the foolish 
fellow was going in as a mere private, taking 
all the hardship and misery without a particle 
of honor or glory! If he was an officer, now, 
it would be quite a different matter.” 

Tom took this family fire bravely, for the 
most part silently standing by the mantel, his 
face in a dark shadow, that might be sullen- 2 
ness, but Rusha felt was something nobler, 
than that, and her brother was never quite so 
handsome in her eyes as at that moment. She 
waited for him to speak, but he did not seem, 
inclined to self-defence, so she came to the<¢ 
rescue. < 

‘I think that was Tom’s greatest ‘ honor‘ 
and glory,’ that he was ready to go in as a 
mere private. I never was quite so proud of 
him as I am this hour.” 

“There, pa, didn’t I tell you so?” said Ella, , 
with triumphant significance. ‘I knew Rusha 
would take Tom’s part.” , 

‘You are mistaken for once, Ella. I think 
Tom has acted hastily, rashly, in this matter. < 
As he was not of age, it was certainly his duty > 
to consult father before he enlisted. But the 


‘His desire to serve his country? 


< what I shall in this matter.’ 


Snot see it in that light.’ 


4 
was seldom 


great sacrifice of home and comfort, of health 
and life, that he was ready to make for his 
country’s sake, is a greater glory to him than 
all the honors and commissions in the world.” 

Perhaps this reasoning had some force with 
John Spencer, for his tones were certainly 
mollified as he said— 

‘* Well, the long and short of it is, Tom wont 


2 


8 


>be his own master until he’s twenty-one, and 
J ’ 


by that time he'll thank me for doing just 
, 

“See if I do!” said Tom, bringing down his 
hand on the mantel in a way that spoke the 
hard defiance he had too much respect for his 
father to utter in any other way. So Tom’s 
dream of going to the war ended. 

When Rusha went up stairs that evening, 
she found her brother sitting there alone in a 
brown study, his forehead propped up on his 
hand, 

‘‘Come,” she said, ‘‘let’s have a little feast 
of Hamlet, Tom, with Ophelia smiling down on 
us from the mantel there.” 

‘If you like, Rusha,” the tone not unkindly, 
but only a dreary acquiescence in it. 

She threw her arms around his neck. 
ing to take it so? 


faa 
o 


“Oh, Tom, you are not 
It is really for the best.” 

‘‘It may seem so to you, Rusha, but I can- 

, 

‘‘ Don’t discuss it now,” with a little depre- 
catory gesture. ‘* But, Tom, you will take the 
disappointment bravely, and go back to your 
studies just as though you had never had this 
purpose?” 

“T shall go back to them, Rusha, and do 
my best; but for all that my heart will not be 
there—remember that, my heart will not be 
there.” 

Something in his face as he said these words 
made her feel that the purpose was vital with 
him, that it held in it all the strength and fire 
of his youth, and that it was one of those 
abiding things which no denial could change. 

And from that time, although the matter 
if ever alluded to betwixt the 
brother and sister, Rusha was haunted by a 
feeling of secret uneasiness and dissatisfaction. 
She had a conviction that Tom felt she had 
not been true to her highest self, and, although 
she believed as she had from the beginning, 
that he had neither the age nor strength for 


cany real service to his country, still, now that 


the sacrifice had come right home to her, she 
put away the thought with a quick terror, 
realizing, as she never could before, what the 
suffering must be to other women who had 
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given to the war gifts precious to their souls 


as Tom was to hers, c 
’ . - . C 

And though in her case reason and judgment 
endorsed in a large sense the verdict of her' 
> 


feelings, she felt, had it been different, how? 
awful the surrender must be. Was she equal 
to it? Was all her love of country, all that 
exaltation of sacrifice, to which in their fervor 
of patriotism her feelings had sometimes seemed 
ta mount, a mere poetic enthusiasm, which 
would not face the ordeal through which thou- 
sands of her countrywomen had passed ? 
Rusha’s shuddering soul used to ask these 
questions, whose plummet line sounded the 
great deeps of its life. She had often thought 
if she were a man she would go to the war, 
but if Tom—Tom, with all the promise of his 
young manhood—with the boy-look hardly yet < 
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vanishing from the face that was moulding 
into lines of new strength and grace—if Tom 
were to go to the war what would become of 
her? 

Poor Rusha! The thunder of battle-fields, 
the black, swirling banners of smoke, the 
dying faces of men lying low on trampled 
grasses, haunted her always; and that awful 
question of duty that might be stalked through 
all her days and nights—a question that Rusha 
Spencer was not of the sort to push aside or 


otrample down. And meanwhile she clung to 


Tom with some new yearning fondness, which 
touched his young sensibilities, and developed 
in him some new tenderness of nature and 
manner, 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 








ARE CHILDR 


A writer in the Sunday School Times (Rev. 
J. T. Crane) gives a very sensible article under , 
the above head, which, for the sake of the 
children, we transfer to our Magazine. He 
says :— 

‘*There is reason to believe that the sorrows 
and troubles of childhood are underrated by > 
even those who claim to be both observant¢ 
and thoughtful. Why we should do so is not, 
easy to explain. Perhaps it is partly because ‘ 
we see that the troubles of the child often; 
spring from what we deem trifles; and we Jeap‘ 
to the conclusion that the mental suffering is< 
also trifting. Perhaps it is partly because we 
grow indifferent to both the joys and the sor-S 


rows which have receded into the dim distance. 
¢ 


c 


of. many years. 

‘*Be this as it may, the fact is clear. We 
are prone to speak of the ‘little troubles of 
childhood’ as if the capacity of the love for¢ 
pleasure and pain depended upon the feet and? 
inches which the baby measures, or the pounds 4 
avoirdupois which it weighs. Let us look into ° 
the matter a little. ° 

“1.-Children are sometimes unhappy be-<¢ 
cause they fear that they are not loved as they 
desire to be. 

“They are not aware of the deep, instinctive > 
affection with which the father and the mother ¢ 
regard them. They get their impressions from 2 
what they see and hear. If the father is‘ 


silent and undemonstrative, the child does not 2 
realize the fact that a warm and deep current 


EN HAPPY? 





of love is flowing under this icy surface. If 
the parental face seldom smiles, if the parental 
voice is seldom heard save in the stern tones 
of authority, the atmosphere of home will 


Sseem cold and chill. The child's affections 


are not invited forth; and he will feel lonely 
and forsaken, and yearn for fellowship and 
friendship. In similar circumstances, a man 
may fall back upon his habitual self-reliance, 
and be as cold and indifferent as those around 
him; but a child cannot do this. His nature 
clings to those about him, as the ivy to the 
oak; and repulsed from the support, he falls 


> prostrate in the dust, losing hope and courage. 


We have seen little children whose faces inai- 
cate just this state of the mind and heart. 

“2. The disappointments of children are as 
hard to bear as those of adults. 

‘‘Their hopes and plans sometimes refer to 
what we esteem trifles, it is true; nevertheless 
they value their little possessions as highly, 
and cling to their aims as tenaciously, as we 
do. And when their plans fail, they feel even 
more disappointed than we do when our more 
important projects come to naught. We have 


Sbeen schooled to remember that all human 
Caffairs are uncertain. We lay our plans hoping 


for success, but at the same time more or less 
apprehensive of failure. Children, on the con- 
trary, see nothing but sunbeams; and when 
the sudden shadows come, the darkness is the 
more dense. 

«3, It is often hard for children to submis 
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to authority. They are prohibited from things? WHILE IT IS CALLED TO-DAY. 
which they desire, and urged to those which % BY FANNY TRUE. 
they dislike. Strangers to self-mastery, they ? Let us love while life is given, 
find it a difficult thing to resist the impulses 5 For we cannot tell its length ; 
of appetite and passion. The reason why they ¢ Death may call us in our weakness, 
must pursue a certain course may not be evi- > 5 It ae eas noon aa aa 
H : : et us love! o r, ff ,, 
dent to their minds; they know only that they ONO Sly lane hears 
* = 2 Let the blessed fountain play, 
are ordered to do, or not to do, and to obey is> nee : , 
g : : 5 Washing every stain of anger, 
bard, They yield to temptation, perhaps, and § 
are punished. They are conscious of no mali- 2 
cious motive in their transgression, they ‘ only § 


From each bosom, all away. 
Let us love in work and action; 
Not alone in word and thought; 


just’ did so and so. And to inflict pain upon ¢ Time is swiftly, surely passing, 
them where they saw no evil, and meant none, » Have we on its pages wrought 
seems eruel. They have not learned to reason 6 Some kind act, some silent blessing, 
coolly over these things as men might. They 2 Prompted by a loving heart, 


are moved by impulse rather than by delibe-¢ Daily, with an earnest purpose, 
rate judgment, and while the emotion of shame 2 Choosing thus the better part? 
and the sense of pain are at their height, they 5 Let us love! oh, love will lighten 
feel friendless and forsaken. 2 Every burden or complaint; 
“4. Children often suffer real injustice. 5 It will strengthen weary footsteps, 
It will cheer the sad and faint. 
Let us love! give out the sunlight, 
On the darkened ways of life, 
Let its sweet rays melt the hardness, 
And subdue the wrong and strife. 


‘“‘Sometimes the wrong comes from their? 
playmates. Sometimes it comes from some 9 
parent or teacher who will not take time tos 
ascertain facts. The thing under considera- 2 
tion is ‘such a trifle, you know,’ that it is not ¢ 
worth inquiry. Thus the innocent is dis-? 
graced, and the bold transgressor carries the § 
day. This is harder for the child to bear than? ; 


, t is needed everywhere. 
ayy ordinary wrong done to an adult. A man‘ . go tag page 
. ° 4 Let us love while life is given, 


Let us love! oh, love will hallow 
Every duty, pain or care; 
Give it freely, give it fully, 


suffers wrong at the hands of his neighbor; ¢ a d 
a4 rs + Godel a f ad ) For we cannot tell its length, 
s ho s love and friend- ) ‘ 
a a ae ee ee Death may call us in our weakness, 
ship. The child suffers wrong in his owns It may snatch us in our strength! 


home, and has nowhere to go for sympathy. 2 TS TEES Ea aS 
“5. Children yield wholly to the sorrow of) Bopiry Acrivity or Bryant.—Ile has plea- 
the hour. Jsant ways. At odd moments he invites his 


‘*Men have learned to control themselves. friends to little trials of gymnastic exercise. 
When their plans fail, they promise themselves ¢**Can you do that?” he said once to a much 
better success next time, and hope keeps the > younger man, suiting the action to the word 
heart whole in the midst of defeat. They look “by lifting himself to the top of the door by his 
for light amid the clouds. Children do not )hands, and swinging up and down and side- 
look so far ahead, but sorrow over present‘ wise, varying the sporting by grasping the 
trouble, as if it were final and fatal. /door-casing, and repeating the feat in a more 

‘‘For these reasons and more, we infer that difficult position. The junior tried it, but 
there are genuine troubles which belong to¢failed; he had not leaped so many high rail- 
childhood. Let parents and teachers remem- 5 fences in the country as Mr, Bryant had leaped, 
ber it, and try to render lighter, where they ¢and the brown beard could not wag in the air 
may, the burdens which press so heavily upon Yas the white one wagged. 

‘ Rarely, if a fence or a gate is in the way at 
2 Roslyn, does its owner stop to dodge it or open 

Srtr-Examination.—Let not sleep fall upon Sit. He leaps it. If a horse is not harnessed, 
thy eyes till thou hast thrice reviewed the trans- “he walks. If a storm howls, and a valued 
Where have I turned 5 friend is lonely in a distant house, he trudges 


our little ones.”’ 
— ———__~+oo—___—__—— 


actions of the past day. 


aside from rectitude? What have I been doing? ¢ off with an umbrella in one hand anda bouquet 
What have I left undone which I ought to have Jof flowers in the other; offering the latter and 
done? Begin thus from the first act, and pro-“his company where he knows that both will be 


ceed ; and, in conclusion, at the ill which thou 2 welcome. The Rosyln neighborhood is fruitful 
hast done, be troubled, and rejoice for the good. \ of stories like these. 
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A WORD IN SEASON. ¢ness of his folly, he imagined that, for acts of 
Sdevotion, and hypocritical semblances, he had 
Among his brethren, Abraham Farfel was con-¢ acceptance with God. Poor, weak, self-deceiving 
sidered a “Godly man.” That was, in fact, the S human nature ! 
appellative with which many of his church asso-2 Mr, Farfel was the owner of a row of ten small 
ciates distinguished him. In prayer meetings his S houses, standing in a narrow, unventilated court. 
strong fervors were electric, moving all hearts as>He had built them as an investment, which, if 
by a kind of spiritual magnetism. In class meet-¢ looked after, would pay handsomely. Very poor 
ings, his stories of conflicts with Satan, and $ people were his tenants, and he had the rents col- 
triumphs over the enemy of souls, were listened to¢ lected monthly. No regard whatever was paid to 
with the deepest interest, and lessons of hope and Stheir health or comfort. He made no repairs that 
ncouragement taken therefrom by humble-minded ¢ could be avoided. The rent was all he cared for. 
followers of Him who walked amid temptations$ One day the collector called to make his monthly 
without a faltering footstep. His “leader” had?returns. Abraham Farfel ran his eye over the 
no words of warning for Abraham Farfel. The(list of settlements. He knew every house and 
burden of his weekly counsel was mainly in this ) every tenant. 
wise :— ¢ “Ward has not paid 


And he pushed his spec- 


“Go on, my brother, in the straight and narrow S tacles away from his cold gray eyes, and contracted 
way your feet have entered. Fight on in the good¢ his hard forehead. 
fight of faith. Keep your armor whole, and let no “ Ward is sick,” said the collector. 
rust-spot dim the brightness of your sword. How? “Sick, ha! How comes that?” 
beautiful is the Christian’s life; how noble the4 And he looked at the collector as if he were to 
truly Christian man! Angels bend from their? blame in the case. 


supernal heights to look upon him, while a divineS “Were you ever sick, Mr. Farfel ?” 

admiration fills them with ineffable delight. A2 He had come so often into close contact with 

crown of glory awaits you, my brother. TheS this man, that he understood him thoroughly. 

heavenly mansions are prepared. Oh, walk on-2 ‘What has that to do with Ward?” was re- 

wards without a wavering step! Turn not to the turned, a little impatiently. 

right nor the left; but onwards, straight onwards > “Nothing, perhaps. 1 thought the query might 

in the way you have chosen; it is the narrow way suggest the idea of a cause lying outside of the 

to Heaven.” > poor man’s control. But, as I said, he has been 
So thought Abraham Farfel’s class-leader, whos sick, and can’t pay the month’s rent.” 

met him only once a week, on Sunday mornings,2 “Hum-m. Can’t pay.” The small ripples on 

at the class-room; and so thought nearly all of§the surface of Mr. Farfel’s outer life had subsided, 

Abraham Farfel’s brethren in the church, who 2 and all was smooth. He had betrayed himself a 

only saw the pious side of his character. S little; but the veil which had been pushed aside, 
In the world, however, that outside wilderness ¢ was drawn back instantly. 

in which, according to the belief of some, no flowers S “Well? what then? How much furniture is 

of holy living can take root and grow, in the world, Q there in the house ?” 

away from which so many religious people keep2 The collector shock his head. 

their religion, Abraham Farfel was seen and re-S ‘Not six dollars’ worth!” The brows which 

garded in a different light. Few men were more ¢ had been smoothed, showed two or three deep 

eager to get gain, or clutched at gold with a more 2 wrinkles. 


S 
vigorous hand. He was shrewd, sharp, and exact-§ “Oh, yes; Ward's furniture is worth more than 
\ 


ing—claiming his own to the very uttermost farth-¢ a month’s rent.” 
ing; and too often, we fear, getting a farthing that2 “Allright, then.” Mr. Forfel’s tone expressed 
belonged to somebody else while rigidly bent on} relief, and satisfaction. ‘How soon does he ex- 
¢ pect to go to work again? 


securing his own. < ua 
Mr. Farfel was not religious through any love of? “I'm afraid, poor fellow, that his working days 

Heaven—celse had he sought for heavenly states ofS are over,” said the collector, in a voice touched 

mind, which include unselfish neighborly love—< with sympathy. 

but from a dreadful horror of the worm that never? “ Then he’ll not be able to pay up?” 

dieth, and the fire that is not quenched. And toS “No, sir; there’s little hope of that.” 

“escape the wrath of God,” he gave up his Run-? “Hum—m—m. Well, it’s a bad case for him. 

days to excessive piety, that won for him a saintly > You're certain he has effects enough to cover the 

reputation among his brethren. And, in the blind-¢ rent now due?” 
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“Yes.” 

“ Very well—I'm safe. But what ails the man?” 

“ He's been weakly for some time; and troubled, 
in spells, with a bad cough. Three weeks ago he 
bled freely from the lungs, and-since that time has 
not been able to get out. I think his days are 
numbered,” 

“Hum—m—m. Well. He must go, of course, 
if he isn’t able to pay the rent. We can’t have 
any lame ducks about, you know. Has he any 
friend? Or, must he look to the poor-house ?” 

‘He has a son in Reading, I believe.” 

“Oh. Well; he’d better get to him as quickly 
as possible. Did you give him notice to vacate 
the premises ?” 

“Ne.” 

“Why not? If he can’t meet the rent, he can’t 
stay.” 

“A man, sick it may be unto death, Mr. Farfel, ‘ 
is entitled, I think, to some humane consideration. 7 
Ward has paid his rent, punctually, for two years; 
and now, he pleads inability, and asks some 
leniency, on account of severe illness.” , 

“Leniency? How? What? I don’t get your 
drift. He doesn’t want to pay his rent!” 

Light had come into Mr. Farfel’s mind. 

“He can't pay it,” said the collector. 

“ He must pay it,” answered the landlord. 2 

“Mr. Farfel,” the collector's voice dropped to a‘ 
tone of persuasion, “I think the case of Ward de- 
serves your kindest consideration. He is very poor, 
and prostrate with a sickness that I fear will ren- 
der him dependent on others during the short time 
he will remain on the earth. Suppose you forgive 


’ 
sf 


( 


rf 


him the rent due.’ 

“Preposterous!” ejaculated Mr. Farfel. “He 
has the means of paying a just debt; and let him 
pay it, like an honest man. He will sell his furni- 
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¢ No claim has been made on you in behalf of the 


thousand poor men of whom you speak; only this 
one, helpless and wounded, has God brought in 
your way. Do not be as the priest and Levite to 
him, but as the good Samaritan.” 

“Excuse me, if you please,” said Mr. Farfel, 
drawing himself up in a half-offended way. “I 
employ you as my collector, not my preacher. I 
flatter myself, sir, that | comprehend my duty to 
God.” 


The collector bowed; and without another word 


Con the subject, proceeded to make his returns. 


After he had paid over the various sums which he 
had received, and folded his large pocket-book, he 


was moving away, when Mr. Farfel said: 


“You must see to getting that rent from Ward, 
who is to leave the house at once, so as to make 


groom for a better tenant. Mind, I held you re- 


sponsible.” 

The collector turned back quickly, and con- 
fronted Mr. Farfel with a look of strong rebuke 
on his face, saying as he did so: 

“You call yourself a Christian man, I believe!” 

“Sir!” Mr. Farfel was insulted. 

“A Christian man, so far advanced on the 


»heavenward journey, as to have forgotten the 


Lord’s Prayer !” 

“Sir, I cannot permit this! It is an outrage!” 

“Good morning!” said the collector; and ina 
moment after Mr. Farfel sat alone. His mind was 
considerably disturbed, and it took some time for 
it to run clear; when it was clear, he found an un- 
comfortable state remaining. The last remark of 
his collector puzzled him; it was so strange. 
“Forgotten the Lord’s Prayer!’’ What did it 
mean? The sentence haunted him. It was a long 
time since he had offered that prayer among his 
daily petitions. Its terms were of too general a 


ture before going to his son in Reading; and, in< character to meet his states, wants and aspirations; 
all fairness, he should pay me out of the proceeds.‘ and for this reason he avoided its idle repetition. 
But now he conned over the words and sentences, 
Sin search of the meaning his admonisher had in- 
“Then you wont forgive him the debt?” ¢ tended to convey. On the petition, “ Forgive us 
“No sir. You must see to its collection, That‘ our debts as we forgive our debtors !” his thought 
would be a very bad precedent. Half my tenants ? naturally lingered. To this, he had no doubt, the 
in the court would be on the sick list within three collector referred. But its special application he 
months, and intereessors for a remission of their > could not see; and he was about pushing the sub- 
rent. No,sir. That way of doing business is not > ject from his mind, when his heart suddenly lost a 
in my line. I pay every man his due; I’m honest > stroke, and then throbbed on with jarring impulses. 
to the farthing; and I hold all men to the same(¢ A new interpretation—at least for him—was sug- 
equitable rule. I am just, sir; and consider it) gested. “As we forgive our debtors.” How do I 
fairly my right to exact justice from others. Mr.¢ forgive? This question intruded itself. “For if 
Ward has no more claim on me for six dollars, than$ ye forgive not men their trespasses, neither will 
a thousand other poor men, in the same condition, > your Father in Heaven forgive your trespasses.” 
have. I’m not called upon to scatter my hard< And this truth from the Divine Word, involving a 
earned substance in this wild way.” > law of spiritual life far above the reach of his low- 
“The poor are in God’s hands,” said the col-( soaring perceptions, warned him almost like a 
lector. His feelings were not only interested in ) living voice. 
the sick tenant, but a little excited towards the? “ As we forgive our debtors?” How the mean- 


His wife and his son must take care of him. 
They’re not worth much if they can’t do that.” 


hard-hearted landlord, the quality of whose mindSing grew upon him! That prayer might be for a 
he knew too well; “and he helps them by means Q blessing, or a curse : dependent on the life and state 
of pitying human hearts, and ready human hands. ‘ of the petitioner. “How do I forgive?” 
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Ah, now came the strife! And it was long and‘ in bondage and fear instead of from the sweet, ten- 
painful. Fear of the undying worm, and the un-~ der, yearning impulses of an inflowing divine love, 
quenchable fire, which had so often haunted hisS The sick man’s debt was remitted; if not from 
imagination, and not a spirit of obedience, helped ¢ the heart forgiven. How much better if it had 
him in the combat with selfish and worldly loves. ‘been forgiven; for, not through our acts have we 
Humanity was victorious; not a higher and purified ? acceptance of Heaven, but in the states from which 


humanity, but that lower image thereof, which acts ¢ they flow. 





MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


HURTING A CHILD’S HEART. ¢ «4 proper regard to our language and conduct 
° before children,” was answered, “is a theory of 

“T don’t expect anything of my children!” (the gravest consideration. They have keen in- 

The tone was fretful, with a quality of accusa- § stincts—their eyes are sharp—they read us, and 
tion. The face of the speaker wore an injured~ know us sometimes better than we know our- 
look. ¢ selves.” 

A boy, between fourteen and fifteen years of? “They are sharp enough, I suppose; but not 
age, sat reading. He moved uneasily, as if pain < quite so sharp as all that,” was answered. “I’m 
had disturbed him; but he did not lift his eyes~ not one of those that make children of so much 
from the page on which they were resting. importance.” 

“The harder a mother slaves for her childrens “Our estimate in the case will not alter the re- 
the less they care for her.” sult, my friend. Of that we may be certain, As 

The boy moved again; almost with a start, as > we are to our children, so will they be to us. Love 
though the pain felt an instant before had sud-< begets love, and kindness good-will. If we do not 
denly increased. hurt them wantonly, they will not, in turn, wound 

“ All children are thankless!” So the speaker‘ us by neglect.” 
kept on, talking to a friend, yet really thrusting “Hurt them wantonly! I am not sure that I 
at the boy. < get your meaning.” 

“Not all,” answered the friend. “I have a2 “Are you much surprised that Tom Baldwin 
mother, and I know my heart in regard to her.S made his escape from home at the first good op- 
It is full of love and gratitude, and I cannot re- portunity ?” 
member the time when it was not so.” § “Well, I looked for it, I must confess; but that 

“There are exceptions to all rules. And, be-¢ don’t excuse him. He's proved himself to be an 
sides, there are few women like your mother.‘ ungrateful boy, after all his mother has done for 
That would be a cold heart, indeed, into which she ¢ him. But, as I said a liitle while ago, all chil- 
did not inspire love.” edren are thankless. I don’t calculate on anything 

“Love begets love. That is the old trite story ;¢from mine. They'll grow up, and scatter them- 
and as true to-day as it was a thousand years ago. 2 selves east and west, getting off as far from home 
If children grow up cold and thankless towards‘ as possible; and I'll probably be left to an asylum 
their parents—if they early separate from them,?in the poor-house when I get old and _ help- 
going off into the world, and treating them with $ less.” 
neglect, the fault, in most cases, rests with thec “You talk in that way before your children!” 
parents. They did not make themselves lovely in 5 said the friend. 
their children’s eyes.” $ “ They know my sentiments. 

There followed to this a dead silence for some y “So I inferred. In that way you hurt them. 
minutes. The boy had let his book fall from be-¢ You put their future on trial, and write out a ver- 
fore his eyes, and was listening intently. His dict of condemnation, when it is impossible for 
mother saw this, and had a quick perception of¢ them to vindicate themselves against your cruel 
what was passing in his mind. Scharges. I saw your boy stand and writhe alittle 

“ Edward,” said she, “I don’t like boys in my¢ while ago, under your sharp thrusts at him. He 
bed-room. Go down stairs.” This was not spoken > was no party to Tom Baldwin’s unfilial act; and it 
harshly. The mother’s tone of voice had changed 2 was a hard thing in you, my friend, to make Tom’s 
considerably. ¢ delinquency the occasion for smiting your own son, 

The boy arose without hesitation and left thec whom you may bind to you, if you will, by tripple 
room. : cords of love, not to be broken; or push away to a 
“JT don’t think it’s always good to talk before< distance, where he can feel no warmth and no 
children,” remarked the lad’s mother, as soon as © attraction. Take care! You are on dangerous 
he had retired. < ground,” 
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“Oh, you make too much of children,” was an-_ 
ewered, but with a little obstruction in manner. 
“They are simply human beings. They have 
sensitive souls, quick to receive impressions. Ten- 
der to love, but hard or resentful towards all 
unkindness. They are creatures of feeling rather 
than thought, not generally holding malice, but 
rarely losing the memory of pain from unjust 
infliction. In after years this memory is often ) 
revived. It is my opinion that, in a large number 
of cases, where children neglect their parents in § 
old age the cause lies just here.” 2 
“ All of which is simply vindictive,” said the‘ 
lad’s mother, “and a poor compliment to human¢ 
nature.” 
“Human nature doesn’t often suffer unjustly , 
through hard judgment,” was answered. “ But I‘ 
am not offering an apology for her short-comings ; 
only looking after the cause. To prevent is better 
than to cure. Forewarned, forearmed. Is it not) 
much the wiser course for us to make sure of our¢ 
children’s love in the future by offering them love) 


) 


LA 


in the present?” 

“You speak as though I didn’t love my chil-5 
dren.” <A red stain marked the woman's cheeks. ¢ 
There were sudden flashes in her eyes. She was» 


a woman of quick temper. 

“ Every feeling has its sign,” was calmly replied. § 
“Love, ange, dislike—each expresses itself in a 2 
different way. And these signs every one knows. ‘ 
Even the babe of one brief summer may read them. ; 
Why is it that Edward feels that you do not loves 
him?” C 

“Who says that he feels so?” The mothers 
started. There was a mingling of anger with sur- » 


prise in her face. 
“ Must it not be that you withhold, too often, the ? 


signs of love?” 
“T shall get angry with you if you talk to me‘ 
any longer in this strain.” ¢ 
“No, my dear friend, you must not get angry § 
with me. Too many sweet memories of the past 
are shared between us. Bear with me, now, as § 


one who holds you in her heart. Shall I relate to¢ 


you an incident that occurred in my house only § 


yesterday? It is under the warrant of this inci- 2 


dent, that I have ventured on the plaipness of § 


speech which has disturbed you.” é 


Yyvyee—v 


his touch. Recently he has become interested in 


(insects, and has begun to collect and preserve 


them. There was a vase of wax flowers on the 
parlor mantel-piece, the ingenious maker of which 
had placed several imitations of moths and beetles 
among the leaves. The vase was covered with 
glass. John’s new-formed interest in entomology 
had given a special attraction to these wax moths 
and beetles; and on this occasion he went so far as 


¢ to lift the glass covering, that he might obtain a 


closer view. In venturing to do this, one of those 
accidents that so frequently happen with children 
and grown people, when they are not doing just 
right, occurred. The glass shield slipped from 


‘ John’s hand, and cracked to pieces on the floor. 


The noise startled and excited me. I went hastily 
to the parlor, and saw at a glance the damage 


which had been done, and also compreherded the 


cause of the disaster. Edward looked pale and 
frightened; John flushed and grieved. Repent- 
ance and self-condemnation had come with the 
accident. Even through my ‘indignation, which 
could not be stayed, I saw that. Hard words 
were struggling to come through my lips, but I 


*repressed them. Experience warned me to keep 
silence until I could speak calmly, and under the 
? influence of reason. 


“T stood, for a few moments, looking at the 
shivered glass, and then, without trusting my lips 
to say anything, went out for the dustpan and 
brush. I was glad that I had controlled myself. 
It is my experience, that scolding almost always 


4 . . 
does harm; and even where it works correction of 


bad habits, I am certain that a different way would 
have been better. I was quite self-possessed when 
[ returned. As I stooped to gather up the broken 
fragments of glass, John came up close to me, I 


’ did not speak to, nor look at him. Edward had 
> drawn away to a distant part of the room. Silently 


the work of collecting the pieces of glass went on, 
John standing near me all the while. It was done, 
and I was about rising, when I felt his arm across 
my shoulder. ‘I’m so sorry,’ he said, in a peni- 
tent voice, laying his face down against mine, 
which I had turned towards him. ‘It was wrong 
to touch it, I know; but I thought I would be so 
careful. I can’t tell what made it slip out of my 
hand.’ ‘ Accidents are almost sure to happen with 


The red spots faded off from the mother’s cheeks. Sus, my son,’ I answered, gently, but seriously, 


The keen light went out of her eyes. 


‘when we are not doing just what is right. Let 


“Go on,” she said, her voice dropping down 5 this disaster stand as a lesson for the future.’ ‘You 


from its sharp key. 
“Edward had called over to see the children. 


shall take my money, and buy a new case, mother,’ 
he answered, in a spirit of manly justice that was 


We always like to have him come. He is never? grateful to my ears. ‘If this little experience will 
rude, nor coarse in his manners, but gentlemanly (make you more careful about doing right,’ I re- 
in bearing beyond what is usually seen in lads of ‘turned, ‘none of us will very deeply regret the 
his age. I have, more than once, compared him 2accident.’ He put his arms around my neck and 
with my oldest son, and wished that John resem-)kissed me. I kissed him in return, and then went 
bled him in many things. The two boys were in¢ out, thanking God in my heart, thot He had helped 
the parlor alone. John, I am sorry to say, is feet Yams to self-control in a moment of trial, when pas- 


He is over-curious, and apt? sion would have hurt my boy. 
“ Not long afterwards I heard the boys talking 


always to be trusted. 
to meddle with things that should be sacred from 
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together. Edward said, ‘If it had been my mother, The mother of Edward bowed her face into her 
she would have scolded at me, untid I was mad<¢ hands. For a little while, her body shook with 
enough to break everything in the house. Why2half choked sobs. Then she looked up at her 
didn’t your mother scold you?’ ‘Because she» friend. Her eyes were wet, her face pale, her lips 
loves me, and knows that scolding wouldn't make < curved with pain and grief. 
me half so sorry as I am.’ ‘I wish that my mother) “ You are not hurt with me?” 
loved me,’ said Edward, in a tone of voice so sad > “No, no,” she answered. “Not with you, but 
and longing that it brought the tears into my eyes.” > with myself. What have I been doing? What 
The mother of Edward caught her breath at< madness has possessed me? I know that love 
Her lips moved as if she were about tv > begets love—that, in Mrs. Howitt's beautiful words, 
it she repressed what was in her thoughts, )it has readier will than fear,—I know, also, that 
and kept silent. ¢ hardness begets hardness; that driving is more 
“*Of course your mother loves you,’ answered ) difficult and far less certain than leading. And 
“But Edward yet, knowing all this, I have sought to rule my 
‘Why Schildren by passion and force; to drive instead of 


this. 


speak ; br 


John.” So the friend continued. 
said, ‘No, I’m sure she doesn’t love me.’ 
do you say that?’ questioned John. ‘If she loved? leading them into the right ways. No, no. I am 
me, she wouldn’t be always scolding me, and hurt- {not hurt with you. For all this plain speaking, 
ing me by hard words, no matter what Ido. Oh,? which I so much needed, I thank you from the 
John, if I had such a mother as you have, I'd be( depths of my heart. If it is not better with both 
the happiest boy alive! I’d do anything for her.’” }me and my children in the futuré, it will not be 
There was silence for some time. It was broken ¢ your fault. But it shall be better!” 
by the friend, who said: 5 And it was better. How quickly all changed 
“Forgive me for having told you this. The¢underanew order of home government. Love and 
wounds of a friend are better than the kisses of an kindness found swift obedience where anger and 
enemy. Forgive what may seem an exaltation of¢ harshness had met obstruction. Sunshine dropped 
myself above you. He who knows my heart knowsSin through a hundred places, which had been 
that in it there is no pride of superiority. He closely barred against its sweet influences; and 
knows how weak I am. How often I fall short.‘ Edward, wondering at the pleasant change, drew 
How often passion gets the better of reason; how ¢ nearer and nearer to his mother, and felt that she 
near it was to bearing me down yesterday. It was 
in His strength that I overcame, and helped my 
boy instead of hurting him. In His strength you 
may overcome also, and win the love of a child’ 
whose heart is athirst for your love, as is the droop- 2 own, which are never mistaken. 
ing flower athirst for the dew and rain.” (win love, hang out the signs. 


loved him. 

Oh, love! sweet to all hearts. Ye who should 
give of its treasures, see to it that your hand fail 
not in dispensation. It has signs peculiarly its 
If you would 

T. 8 A. 





BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ TREASURY. 


FAIRY TALES. ¢ young lord of the manor, so wicked and handsome, 
BY L. A. B. ¢ dressed in a dark green hunting suit, trimmed with 
Concluded, C gold. They were all angry and disappointed when 
As Archer went on through the deep shades of >they saw how their sport had been spoiled, and 
the forest, with one of the giant's fingers for a< rode back in a very unpleasant mood. 
trophy, and a bag of gold and precious stones on When they were out of sight, Archer pursued 
his shoulder, taking downy steps with his magics his journey. Presently he heard a sound of sob- 
staff, he saw a fox rush wildly by, panting with‘ bing and crying, and following the voice, he found 
fatigue and fright. Then he heard the baying of > a beautiful maiden robed in silk, sitting alone upon 
hounds, and he knew some grand folks were out 9 the ground, and weeping bitterly. 
on the chase. Archer was kind-hearted, and pitied¢ “What is the matter, Fairy?” 
the poor fox, so he took the giant’s finger andS “How did you know my name?” she asked, in 
smeared a rock, over which the fox had passed, 2 surprise. 
with the blood. When the hounds came up they ‘ “None but fairies haunt these dismal forests,” 
found the blood on the rock, and could no longer? he said, taking off his hat, with admiration and 
scent the track of the fox. They rushed hither ¢ respect. 
and thither, but all in vain. $ “Oh, then, I am not a real fairy; only a poor 
Archer concealed himself, and when the hunting § girl whom the handsome hunter has left here to 


party came up, he saw that their leader was the ¢ perish.” 
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“Young Lord Harry ?” Sand vowed to cut him in halves and hang him to 
“Ah, yes; he said I must go to his home and¢ the highest tree. The maiden they would give to 
stay there always, and I told him I would sheathe 5 their chief, who was now absent for a wife. 
this dagger in my heart sooner than go to live¢ Then they put Archer into a deep pit, and rolled 
with him; so he seized me, when I was out riding5a huge stone over its mouth. Here he lay for 
one day, and placed me before him on his horse? several hours in deep despair, for he had left his 
that is fleet as the wind, and brought me here. § faithful staff above ground, 
And because I still refused to go with him, he left? But in the night he heard a slight scratching 
me here for the wild beasts to devour. But they‘ sound above, and saw the stone slowly moved 
do not touch me. They only come and look at me? away. Quickly climbing out of the pit, he saw 
and go away.” 5 that his deliverer was the pvor fox whom he had 
“What wonder! Such beauty must move the? rescued from the hounds, and who had brought a 
heart of the cruelest of them. And your name is’ hundred other foxes with him and moved the stone 


Fairy?” éaway. He thanked him kindly, and all the foxes 
“Not really. I am the Princess Godiva, but my ¢ silently disappeared. 

father calls me Fairy.” ¢ The robbers were all in their beds sleeping, but 
“So you are the betrothed of Lord Harry ?” Che saw the maiden leaning from a high window. 
“Yes, Ah me! But he is so wicked and cruel, 2 But the branches of the trees grew so close to the 

how can I be his bride? I would rather die.” ¢ window that she swung herself lightly out by them, 


She spoke so earnestly, and looked so lovely,‘ and soon reached the ground. Archer took a horse, 
playing with the jewelled dagger, that Archer? and, both being seated upon it, they made their 
could not take away his eyes from gazing on her‘ escape from the robbers. 
beauty. ¢ But scarcely had they gone a hundred rods, 

“Come with me,” he said, “I have gold and‘ when a mounted robber seized their bridle and led 
jewels; we will leave this forest, and I will take>them back to the house. It was the chief, just 
you back to your father.” ‘returning, and when he came to the fire-light, 

And the maiden said—“TI will go with you.” Archer and the princess saw that it was young 

So he gave her the magic staff, and her tender Lord Harry. 
feet seemed to tread on down as they went on> He was in a raging passion when he saw who 
together, but because they did not know the way< were his prisoners, and wished to put them both at 
they wandered round and round. 2 onee to death; but when his comrades told him of 

‘By and by they came to a rude hut in the¢the Giant’s Cave, he determined to have Archer 
gloomiest part of the forest. Several horses were‘ lead them to it. So he promised to try and find it, 
tied to the trees, and on the ground in front was a¢ and in the morning they started. 
band of robbers counting their plunder. ThereS They travelled all day, and just as night came 
were bracelets, and rings, and swords, and coin 2 on, and the robbers were accusing Archer of mis- 
scattered about. Sleading them, they came to a magnificent palace, 

When they saw the wanderers, they gave a loud? from whose open windows the light of a hundred 
Slamps was gleaming, and strains of ravishing 


shout, and gathered around them. 
?” said one, > music issued therefrom, while beautiful maidens 


“What sort of grist do you carry 
reizing the bag from Archer's shoulder, and pour-< floated past in the mazes of the dance, and beck- 
ing its contents on the ground. 2 oned with their white arms to the travellers. 

Such a yell of exultation as they sent up you 2 «Let us go in,” said Lord Harry. “ We need 
never heard from a band of robbers in your life.>rest and cheer, and no doubt we shall be enter- 
There was more riches in that sack than they coulds tained right royally. Go in, churl,” striking 


plunder in a year. 2 Archer with his sword, 


“Where did you get this?” ¢ Archer struck the sword with his staff, and it 
“From the Giant’s Cave.” \ was broken into a thousand pieces. 
“ The Giant’s Cave!” they cried, simultaneously.¢ “ Wait till I return, and you shall cross good 


“ Now who will believe you? Do you think we} Damascus blades with me,” said the chief of the 
should have waited until now, if we had dared to’ robbers, going up the marble staircase. 
enter the Giant’s Cave? No one ever came out § Archer pressed forward with the rest, but a slight 
alive. Ten of our comrades have been served up? pricking sensation in his breast warned him to 
on his table in trying to get his treasure. Why‘ listen to the voice of the golden serpent, which 
didn’t he eat you?” ¢ said—* Look on the other side.” 

“T killed him. Here is a finger in proof.” § Princess Godiva shrank in terror from entering 

Then they knew he spoke the truth ; for no giant ) the palace, so they left her seated on a horse, with 
ever suffered his fingers to be cut off if he wese‘a single robber to guard them both. But the 
alive and in good health. So they bade hip show 5 music was so enticing that he, too, went in. Then 
them the way to the cave instantly. Thir he could 2 Archer went round to the other side of the palace, 
not do, for he had wandered about so ) mg that he ‘and there a horrible sight met his eyes. A litthe 
had quite lost his way. Then they ‘vere enraged, ? way from the palace were innumerable open graves, 


VoL. xxvit.—17 
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and wretched creatures, palsied, shrivelled, blind? “A fairy leaves a piece of money on the hearth- 
and laine, continually came out of the palace, and‘ stone each day,” 
tottered feebly to the graves, where they fell in to ? So Archer knew his brother, and embraced him, 
rise no more. Then he saw that those who en-‘,and went home with him, and his parents were 
tered at the other side, only came forth to their, full of joy; for they had long believed that the 
graves. ¢ piece of money was his gift. 
Sick with pity and disgust, he returned to the) “And what have you brought home, my 
princess, and placing her on the fleet steed of Lord ¢ boy?” 
Harry, they were soon far away from the enchanted» “Two willing and able hands to toil for you, 
palace, and when the morning broke they found ? dear parents.” 
themselves quite out of the forest, in the park of a\ |“ Ah, we are thankful for that, and two likely 
noble castle, and when Godiva saw its battlements’ ]ads are the best of riches. You're done with 
and turrets through the trees, she gave a cry of: dreaming, lad ?” 
delight, for this was her home. 2 “Yes, yes; yet it is sometimes good to dream.” 
Her father had mourned for her as dead, and the So Archer went to work in the manor grounds, 
castle was hung with black, while he was buried in’ as his father used to do, and was happy, and 
silent grief and mourning. But when he felt thec would have been content but for thinking of 
warm arms of Fairy about his neck, and her kisses ) Godiva. 
om his wrinkled cheek, his tears fell for joy, and? But one day a glittering chariot with four horses 
he ordered a great festival to be held for a whole’ stopped before the cottage, and a servant brought 
week, and a hundred beeves to be given to the:'a letter, with a noble coat of arms upon the seal, 
poor. “from the father of Godiva, saying that Fairy was 
3ut when Godiva told him of her deliverer, and? pining for him, and he must return in the chariot 
they sent for him to come into their presence,‘ or she would die. 
Archer was nowhere to be found, for he had ridden? He was full of joy now, and set out instantly for 
off on the steed as fleet as the wind. He rode till ‘the castle, where he was greeted with great giad- 
the sun was sinking, and stopping to slake his°ness by the princess, and they were married 
thirst in a murmuring stream, there was an un-¢ with a great deal of feasting, and dancing, and 
usual rustle among the flowers, and the birds came 5 music. 
out of their nests and chirped and fluttered ina? “ Ah, if I could make my bride some wedding 
frantic manner; then Archer saw that this was‘ gift,” sighed Archer, walking a few moments in 
Silver Spring, and all his old loved companions / the garden. 
were welcoming him home. © Suddenly the fox made his appearance again, 


ALI 


A 
Looking down into the clear mirror of the) and said— 
stream, he saw that he was now a young man,¢ “J will bring the bridal gift. Send twelve 
and, instead of seven days, he had passed seven’ horses with sacks to bring the treasure from the 


years in the forest. ¢ Giant’s Cave. I will guide them.” 
Then a beautiful fairy stepped out from the ‘ So Archer ordered twelve horses with riders to 
trunk of a tree, and said— / follow the fox, and on the third day they returned 
“ Welcome home, my son !” “with more gold and diamonds than the richest man 
Archer looked in wonder, for he thought he had > jn the kingdom had ever seen before. So Godiva's 
never seen her before. Then she langhed— ‘father thought Archer must be some great prince 
“Ha! ha! little dear. Do you want money? > jn disguise. 
Money ?” ¢ His father and mother and Robin came to live 
He knew it was his fairy godmother in a new ‘at the castle, and they all lived in peace and con- 
dress. ?tentment to the end of their days. 





“T only desire the peace and content that my ‘ 
strong hands can earn me, godmother.” ) 
“Young, and so wise? But because you passed ¢ HOW TO GET FRESH AIR. 
by the enchanted palace, and went not in, I will> That was a beautiful idea of the wife of an 
grant you two wishes.” 2 Trish schoolmaster, who, whilst poor himself, hnd 
“Then give me Godiva, and grant us peace and» given gratuitous instruction to poor scholars, but 
contentment evermore.” ¢ when increased in worldly goods, began to think 
“Tt is yours. Farewell.” “that he could not afford to give his services for 
They a well-grown lad came down to the Spring) nothing. “Oh, James, don’t say the likes of 
to fill a pitcher with water, S that,” said the gentle-hearted woman, “don’t; a 
“ What is your name?” asked Archer. © poor scholar never came into the house that I 
“Robin. And my parents live yonder in the< didn’t feel as if he brought the fresh air from 
cottage.” > heaven with him ; I never miss the bit I give thet ; 
“Are they well?” ¢ my heart warms to the soft and homely sounds of 
“Yes, but old, and my father cannot work.” “their bare feet, and the door almost opens of itself 
* How do you live, then?” ¢ to receive them in.” — 
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HEALTH DEPARTMENT. 
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. 
HOW TO AVOID THE PESTILENCE ¢ body, pure air by day and by night, warmth, light and 


No. 1 sunshine, a calm, peaceful, and hopeful mind; take 
0. 4. them now, and always, if they would avoid disease 
BY HATTIE HOPEFUL. Send prolong life. 
All are anxious that sanitary measures be used tog 
avoid the coming pestilence. City authorities are in-‘ a ol ba > IpRo 
structed to take all possible means to prevent its ap-5 HOW CU BRENTS Or AIR AFFECT THE 
pearance, or mitigate its ravages. But city authorities, 2 SYSTEM. 
intelligent and skilful physicians will be in agreat? The sensations produced upon the body by gently- 
measure powerless without individual cooperative S moving currents of air in proper conditions of tem- 
aid. perature and moisture are extremely agreeable, but 
Individuals must learn and observe healthful habits. 2 in many cases streams of air directed against the per- 
They must begin to practice them now, and not wait 2son become most injurious. Air at low temperatures 
until the heat of next summer brings the pestilence ¢ of course has a cooling effect. We lose no more heat 
to their door. All should be reminded that health § by radiation in moving air than in still air, but by con- 
and vitality depend on things which.are, or ought to 0 duction we lose heat in proportion to the velocity of 
be, within the reach of all,and as necessary to the the current or the number of particles which come 
rich as the poor, to the high no less than the humble. 2 jn contact with the body. The current also drives the 
The preservers of health and supporters of vitality S cold air through the clothing, displacing the warm air 
are pure air, pure food, pure drinks, cleanliness of the 2 which was entangled in its pores. Increased evapora- 
whole surface of the body, exercise of the muscles, > tion, proportional to the dryness and speed of the air, 
with alternate rest, freedom from excitement of mind 2is aiso a further source of cold. Ifthe whole surface 
and all other immoderate excesses. S$ of the body is exposed to the current, the effect will 
Intemperance, grief, anger, jealousy, envy, revenge, S be simply a general cooling without any necessarily 
are all injurious to health, while temperance, patience, > injurious effects. But if the draught fall only upen 
hope, and good will to all are prompters of health. 2some one part of the body, it is liable to produce 
As a preserver of health and supporter of vitality, ¢ serious mischief, disturbing the circulation and pro- 
we first mention pure air, because of the great lack in ¢ ducing febrile movements, which may be directed to 
society of a knowledge of its vital importance. GoS the part exposed to the draught or even to remote 
into almost any store, shop, public house, school, or 0 organs, in either case often laying the foundation for 
family, and the air is, for want of egress of impure serious and fatal disease. This point should be par- 
air and ingress of pure, extremely foul. Who sup-¢ ticularly considered in introducing air in summer 
poses the individuals who daily breathe this foul air4 which has been artificially cooled; its diffusion should 
will be strong, vigorous, or long-lived? Not the in-) be very extensive and its velocity hardly perceptible. 
telligent physiologist, who understands the structure 2 Of course we cannot have ventilation without move- 
and office of the lungs in the human system. €ment of air, but the motion should be so moderated 
Gerrit Smith says, people are always ready for their¢ that we are not aware of it, and is always to be con- 
leaders to do right; noble words, fitly spoken, may 5 sidered in connection with the two important con- 
they prove like “ apples of gold in pictures of silver.”’ 2 ditions of temperature and moisture. We have made 
Let our leaders do right and both they and society 2 several trials to determine the velocity which, as a 
may be blessed by their doings. Let them do wrong, ¢ general rule, with a proper regard to other conditions, 
and no one can estimate tye evil consequences to4 will not be found unpleasant, and give as the result 
society of those wrongs, Physicians are the leaders, > about two feet per second. It is evidently no greater 
to whom people look for light in relation to health. ?than that with which we should pass through stil! air 
How often people quote what their doctor said, per- ? when walking with the same velocity. (Wyman.) Yet it 
haps for years previous, not thinking that they would ¢ js important that we be exposed to currents. Few things 
ever change their opinions or improve in knowledge. § are more favorable to taking cold than the confined and 
Physicians of extensive reading and observation > stagnant air of unventilated apartments. Just in pro- 
sometimes adopt new theories; they sometimes learn ¢ portion as we habituate ourselves to such still, stag- 
that their early practices were not the best they might¢ nant air, do we become sensitive to atmospherie 
adopt, for the benefit of society. changes, against which it is impossible perfectly to 
The conscientious physician who learns this, will S protect ourselves on going out. The effect of a free 
change his practice accordingly. Why should reme- > internal circulation of air in our rooms is therefore 
dies that have been known to do harm, be preferred 2 most salutary; the more we are accustomed to it, the 
instead of harmless ones, that are as effective to re- $ safer we are in the vicissitudes of changing weather. 
store? No one is more benefited by their use, andS 
many are greatly injured. The invalid may call for a5 
certain remedy from mistaken notions of that remedy.) PREVENTIVES OF Cno.era.—There are none, says Pr. 
kt is the physician's duty to enlighten the patient's 2 Hall, there never can be, except so far as it may be 
cdone by quietude of body and mind, by personal 





mind, and judge as to the propriety of giving it. 

When epidemics are feared, people inquire of Scleanliness, by regular and temperate habits of life, 
physicians what to take as preventives. The wise. and the use of plain accustomed nourishing food; 
physician will tell them to take temperance in all 2anything taken medicinally as a preventive of cholera 
things, muscular exercise alternated with sufficient ? will inevitably, and under all circumstances, increase 


sleep and rest, cleanliness of the whole surface of the ¢ the liability to an attack. (219) 
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EVENINGS WITH THE POETS. 


A LEGEND OF BREGENZ. 


BY ADELAIDE A. PROCTOR. ®@ 

Girt round with rugged mountains 

The fair Lake Constance lies; 
In her blue heart reflected 

Shine back the starry skies; 
And, watching each white cloudlet 

Float silently and slow, 
You think a piece of Heaven 

Lies on her earth below! 


Midnight is there; and Silence, 
Enthroned in Heaven, looks down 
Upon her own calm mirror, 
Upon a sleeping town: 
For Bregenz, that quaint city, 
Upon the Tyrol shore, 
Has stood above Lake Constance 
A thousand years and more. 


Her battlements and towers, 
From off their rocky steep, 
Have cast their trembling shadow 
For ages on the deep: 
Mountain, and lake, and valley, 
A sacred legend know, 
Of how the town was saved, one night, 
Three hundred years ago. 


Far from her home and kindred, 
A Tyrol maid had fled, 

To serve in the Swiss valleys, 
And toil for daily bread; 

And every year that fleeted 
So silently and fast, 

Seemed to bear farther from her 
The memory of the Past. 


She served kind, gentle masters, 
Nor asked for rest or change; 
Her friends seemed no more new ones, 
Their speech seemed no more strange; 
And when she led her cattle 
To pasture every day, 
She ceased to look and wonder 
On which side Bregenz lay. 


She spoke no more of Bregenz, 
With longing and with tears; 
Her Tyrol home seemed faded 
In a deep mist of years; 
She heeded not the rumors 
Of Austrian war and strife; 
Each day she rose contented, 
To the calm toils of life. 


Yet, when her master’s children 
Would clustering round her stand, 
She sang them ancient ballads 
Of her own native land; 
And when at morn and evening 
She knelt before God’s throne, 
The accents of her childhood 
Rose to her lips alone. 


And so she dwelt: the valley 
More peaceful year by year: 
When suddenly strange portents, 
Of some great deed seemed near. 
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The golden corn was bending 
Upon its fragile stalk, 

While farmers, heediess of their fields, 
Paced up and down in talk. 


The men seemed stern and altered, 
With looks cast on the ground; 

With anxious faces, one by one, 
The women gathered round; 

All talk of flax, or spinning, 
Or work, was put away; 

The very children seemed afraid 
To go alone to play. 


One day, out in the meadow 
With strangers from the town, 
Some secret plan discussing, 
The men walked up and down. 
Yet now and then seemed watching 
A strange uncertain gleam, 
That looked like lances ’mid the trees, 
That stood below the stream. 


At eve they all assembled, 
Then care and doubt were fled; 
With jovial laugh they feasted ; 
The board was nobly spread. 
The elder of the village 
Rose up, his glass in hand, 
And cried, “We drink the downfall 
Of an accursed land! 


“The night is growing darker, 
Ere one more day is flown, 
Bregenz, our foemen’s stronghold, 
Bregenz shall be our own!” 
The women shrank in terror, 
(Yet Pride, too, had her part) 
But one poor Tyrol maiden 
Felt death within her heart. 


Before her stood fair Bregenz; 
Once more her towers arose; 
What were the friends beside her? 
Only her country’s foes! 
The faces of her kingfolk, 
The days of childhood flown, 
The echoes of her mountains, 
Reclaimed her as their own! 


Nothing she heard around her, 
(Though shouts rang forth again.) 
Gone were the green Swiss valleys, 
The pasture, and the plain; 
Before her eyes one vision, 
And in her heart one cry, 
That said, “Go forth, save Bregenz, 
And then, if need be, die!” 


With trembling haste and breathless, 
With noiseless step, she sped; 

Horses and weary cattle 
Were standing in the shed; 

She loosed the strong, white charger, 
That fed from out her hand, 

She mounted, and she turned his head 
Towards her native land. 


Out—out into the darkness— 
Faster and stil] more fast; 














The smooth grass flies behind her, 
The chestnut wood is past; 

She looks up; clouds are heavy: 
Why is her steed so slow?— 

Scarcely the wind beside them 
Can pass them as they go. 


“ Faster !” she cries, “O faster!” 
Eleven the church-bells chime: 
“O, God,” she cries, “ help Bregenz, 

And bring me there in time!” 
But louder than bells’ ringing, 
Or lowing of the kine, 
Grows nearer in the midnight 
The rushing of the Rhine. 


Shall not the roaring waters 
Their headlong gallop check? 

The steed draws back in terror, 
She leans upon his neck 

To watch the flowing darkness; 
The bank is high and steep; 

One pause—he staggers forward, 
And plunges in the deep. 


She strives to pierce the blackness, 
And looser throws the rein; 
Her steed must breast the waters 
That dash above his mane. 
How gallantly, how nobly, 
He struggles through the foam, 
And see—in the far distance 
Shine out the lights of home! 
Up the steep banks he bears her, 
And now, they rush again 
Towards the heights of Bregenz, 
That tower above the plain. 
They reach the gate of Bregenz, 
Just as the midnight rings, 
And out come serf and soldier 
To meet the news she brings. 


Bregenz is saved! Ere daylight 
Her battlements are manned; 
Defiance greets the army 
That marches on the land. 
And if to deeds heroic 
Should endless fame be paid, 
Bregenz does well to honor 
The noble Tyrol maid. 


Three hundred years are vanished, 
And yet upon the hill 

An old stone gateway rises, 
To do her honor still. 

And there, when Bregenz women 
Sit spinning in the shade, 

They see in quaint old carving 
The Charger and the Maid. ~ 


And when, to guard old Bregenz, 
By gateway, street, and tower, 
The warder paces all night long 
And calls each passing hour; 
“Nine,” “ten,” “eleven,” he cries aloud, 
And then (0 crown of Fame!) 
When midnight pauses in the skies, 
He calls the maiden’s name! 


A CLEAR CONSCIENCE. 





What stronger breastplate than a heart untainted? 
Thrice is he armed that hath his quarrel just; 
And he but naked, though locked up in steel, 
Whose conscience with injustice is eorrupted. 

SwaksPEARE. 
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REFLECTIONS. 


BY JEAN INGELOW. 

LOOKING OVER A GATE AT A POOL IN A FIELD. 
What change has made the pastures sweet, 
And reached the daisies at my feet, 

And cloud that wears a golden hem? 
This lovely world, the hills, the sward— 
They all look fresh, as if our Lord 

But yesterday had finished them. 


And here’s the field with light aglow; 
How fresh its boundary lime-trees show, 
And how its wet leaves trembling shine! 
Between their trunks come through to me 
The morning sparkles of the sea 
Below the level browsing line. 


I see the pool more clear by half 
Than pools where other waters laugh 
Up at the breasts of coot and rail. 
There, as she passed it on her way, 

saw reflected yesterday 
A maiden with a milking-pail. 


There, neither slowly nor in haste, 
One hand upon her slender waist, 
The other lifted to her pail, 
She, rosy in the morning light, 
Among the water-daisies white, 
Like some fair sloop, appeared to sail. 


Against her ankles as she trod 
The lucky buttercups did nod. 
I leaned upon the gate to see: 
The sweet thing looked but did not speak: 
A dimple came in either cheek, 
And all my heart was gone from me. 


Then, as I lingered on the gate, 
And she came up like coming fate, 
I saw my picture in her eyes— 
Clear dancing eyes, more black than sloes, 
Cheeks like the mountain pink, that grows 
Among white-headed majesties. 


I said, “A tale was made of old 
That I would fain to thee unfold; 
Ah! let me—let me tell the tale.” 
But high she held her comely head; 
“ I cannot heed it now,” she said, 
“ For carrying of the milking-pail.” 


She faughed. What good to make ado? 
1 held the gate and she came through, 
And took her homeward path anon. 
From the clear pool her face had fled; 

It rested on my heart instead, 
Reflected when the maid was gone. 


With happy youth, and work content, 
So sweet and stately on she went, 
Right careless of the untold tale. 
Each step she took I loved her more, 
And followed to her dairy door 
The maiden with the milking-pail. 


II. 
For hearts where wakened love doth lurk, 
How fine, how blest a thing is work! 
For work does good when reasons fail. 
Good, yet the axe at every stroke 
The echo of a name awoke— 
Her name is Mary Martindale. 
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I'm glad that echo was not heard 
Aright by other men: a bird 
Knows doubtless what his own notes tell; 
And I know not; but I can say 
I felt as shame-faced all that day 
As if folks heard her name right well. 


And when the west began to glow 
1 went—I could not choose but go 
To that same dairy on the hill; 
And while sweet Mary moved about 
Within, l came to her without, 
And leaned upon the window-sill. 


The garden border where I stood 

Was sweet with pinks and southernwood, 
I spoke—her answer seemed to fail: 

I smelt the pinks—I could not see; 

The dusk came down and sheltered me, 
And in the dusk she heard my tale. 


And what is left that I should tell? 
I begged a kiss, I pleaded well: 

The rosebud lips did long decline; 
But yet I think, I think ‘tis true, 
That leaned at last into the dew, 

One little instant they were mine. 


O life! how dear thou hast become; 
She laughed at dawn and I was dumb, 
But evening counsels best prevail. 
Fair shine the blue that o’er her spreads, 
“en be the pastures where she treads, 
The maiden with the milking-pail! 


THE GIFT OF TRITEMIU 
BY J. G. WHITTIER, 

Tritemius of Herbipolis, one day, 
While kneeling at the altar’s foot to pray, 
Alone with God, as was his pious choice, 
Heard from without a miserable voice, 
A sound which seemed of all sad things to tell, 
As ofa lost soul crying out of hell. 


Thereat the Abbot paused; the chain whereby 
His thonghts went upward broken by that ery ; 
And, looking from the casement, saw below 

A wretched woman, with gray hair a flow, 

And withered hands held up to him, who cried 
For alms as one who might not be denied. 


She cried, “for the dear love of Him who gave 
Hiis life for ours, my child from bondage save,— 
My beautiful, brave first-born, chained with slaves 
In the Moor’s galley, where the sun-smit waves 
Lap the white walls of Tunis !"—* What I can 

I give.” Tritemius said: “my prayers,”—* O, man 
Of God!” she cried, for grief had made her bold, 
“Mock me not thus; I ask not prayers, but gold. 
Words will not serve me, alms alone suffice; 
Even while I speak perchance my first-born dies.’ 


«“ Woman!” Tritemius answered, “from our door 
None go unfed; hence we are always poor: 
A single soldo 1s our only store. 


Thou hast our prayers !—what can we give thee more?’ 


“Give me,” she said, “the silver candlesticks 
On either side of the great crucifix. 

God well may spare them on his errands sped, 
Or he can give you golden ones instead.” 


Then spake Tritemius, “ Even as thy word, 
Woman, so be it! (Our most gracious Lord, 
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Who loveth mercy more than sacrifice, 
Pardon me if a human soul | prize 

Above the gifts upon his altar piled !) 

Take what thou askest, and redeem thy child.” 


But his hand trembled as the holy alms 

he placed within the beggar’s eager palms; 
And as she vanished down the linden shade, 
He bowed his head and for forgiveness prayed. 


So the day passed, and when the twilight came 
He woke to find the chapel all a-flame, 

And, dumb with grateful wonder, to behold 
Upon the altar candlesticks of gold! 


WEARINESS. 
BY H. W. LONGPELLOW. 
O little feet, that such long years 
Must wander on through doubts and fears, 
Must ache and bleed beneath your load! 
I, nearer to the wayside inn 
Where toil shall cease and rest begin, 
Am weary, thinking of your road. 


O little hands, that, weak or strong, 
Have still to serve or rule so long, 
Have still so long to give or ask! 
J, who so much with book and pen 
Have toiled among my fellow men, 
Am weary, thinking of your task. 


O little hearts, that throb and beat 
With such impatient, feverish heat, 
Such limitless and strong desires! 
Mine, that so long have glowed and burned, 
With passions into ashes turned, 
Now eovers and conceals its fires. 


O little souls, so pure and white, 
And crystalline as rays of light 
Direct from heaven, their source divine! 
Refracted through the mist of years, 
How red my setting sun appears, 
How lurid looks this soul of mine! 


WORK. 
BY ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 
What are we set on earth for? Say to toil! 
Nor seek to leave thy tending of the vines 
For all the heat o’ the day, till it declines 
And Death’s wild curfew shal! from work assoil. 
God did anoint thee with His odorous oil 
To wrestle, not to reign; and He assigns 
All thy tears over like pure crystallines, 
For young fellow-workers of the soil 
To wear for amulets. So others shall 
Take patience, labor, to their heart and hand 
From thy heart and thy hand and thy brave cheer; 
And God's grace fructify to thee through all. 
The least flower with a brimming cup may stand 
And share its dew-drop with another near. 


JENNY KISS’D ME. 


BY LEIGH HUNT. 


Jenny kiss’d me when we met, 

Jumping from the chair she sat in; 
Time, you thief! who love to get 

Sweets into your list, put that in! 
Say I’m weary, say I’m sad, 

Say that health and wealth have miss’d me, 
Say I’m growing old, but add 

Jenny kiss’d me! 
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THE EARLY YANKEE WOMEN. 


At the yearly New England dinner in New York 5 
last December, the following toast was given: 

“ Woman—the strong staff and beautiful rod which 2 
sustained and comforted our forefathers during every 
step of the Pilgrim's Progress.” 

Rev. Theodore Tilton being called upon for a re- 
sponse, paid the following tribute, 
sentimental, to the memory of the puritan mothers: 

In the absence of woman, from this gilded feast, 1¢ 
summon her to your golden remembrance. There is 
au old English song—older, sir, than the Pilgrims: 


“ By absence, this good means I gain, 
That I can catch her 

Where none can watch her, 

In some close corner of my brain; 
There and kiss her: 
And so I both enjoy and miss her! 


You must not fors Mr. President, in eulogizing $ 
the early men of New England, who are your clie nts > 
to-night, that it was only through the help of the early 2 
women of New England, who are mine, that your¢ 
boasted heroes could ever have earned their title of § 
the Pilgrim Fathers. A health, therefore, to the‘ 
women in 1 of the Mayflower! A cluster? 
of Mayflowers themselves, transplanted from sum- 
mer the old world to the winter in the new 
Counting over those matrons and maidens, they num- 
ber all told, just eighteen. Their names are now 
written aime ng the heroines of history! For as over 
the ashes of Cornelia stood the epitaph “ The Mother 
of the Grace -ehi,” so over these Women of that Pil- 
grimage we write as proudly “The Mothers of the. 
Republic.” There was good Mistress Bradford, whose 
feet were not allowed of God ¢o kiss Plymouth Rock, 
and who, like Moses, came only near enough to see 
but not to enter the promised land. She was washed 
overboard from the deck—and to this day the sea is 
her grave, and Cape Cod her monument! There was ¢ 
Mistress Carver, wife of the first governor, who, when 
her husband fell under the stroke of sudden death,’ 
followed him at first with heroic grief to the grave, 
and then, a fortnight after, followed him with heroic 
joy upinto heaven! There was Mistress White, the 
mother of the first child born to the New England 
Pilgrifns on this continent. And it was a good omen, 
sir, that this historic babe was brought into the world < 
on board the Mayflower between the time of the cast- 
ing of the anchor and the landing of the passengers— 
a kind of amphibious prophecy that the new-born 
nation was to have a birthright inheritance over the 
sea and overthe land. There, also, was Rose Standish 
—whose name is a perpetual June fragrance, to mellow > 
and sweeten those December winds. And there, too, - 
was Mrs. Winslow, whose name is even more than a 
fragrance; it isataste; for, as the advertisements say, 
“ehildren cry for it;” it is a soothing syrup. Then, 
after the first vessel, with these women, there came 
other vessels, with other women—loving hearts drawn ¢ 
from the olden land by those silken threads which ‘ 
afterward harden into golden chains. For instance, 
Gov. Bradford, a lonesome widower, went down to the 
sea-beach, and, facing the waves, tossed a love-letter 
over the wide ocean into the lap of Alice Southworth 
in old England, who caught it up, and read it, and 
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2 said, 
? that the governor, at his second wedding, married his 
¢ first love! 


? Bradford fell overboard! 
2 to-night in this elegant hall, think of the houses in 
¢ which the Mayflower men and women lived in that 


¢ first winter! 
both spicy and ¢ 


€ 


¢ love, patience, fortitade, heroism! 
¢ Empire; and to-day that empire ist 


¢ of long mouldered men, and they 
2 this feast—in their mortal flesh 


» of their day and generation! 


) The 
» while 


¢ skill, in every lovable and endearing 


“Yes, I will go.” And she went! Anditis said 
Which, according to the New Theology, 
furnishes the providential reason why the first Mrs. 
Now, gentlemen, as you sit 


Think of a cabin in the wilderness— 
where winds whistled—where wolves howled—where 
? Indians yelled! And yet, within that log-house, burn- 
ing like a lamp was the pure flame of Christian faith, 
As the Star of the 
East rested over the rude manger where Christ lay, 
so—speaking not irreverently—there rested over the 
roofs of the Pilgrims a Star of the West—the Star of 
he proudest in the 
world! And if we could summon up from their 
graves, and bring hither to-night that olden company 
y could sit with us at 
~—and with their state ty 
resence—the whole world would make a pilgrimage 
to see these pilgrims! How quaint their attire! How 
$ grotesque their names! How we treasure every relic 
And of al! the heirlooms 
of the earlier times in Yankee land, what household 
memorial is clustered round abont with more sacred 
and touching associations than the 
industrious mother sat by it, 
tructed her children! 
daughter plied it diligently, while her sweetheart had 
a cl} very by! And you remember, too, 
another person who used it more than all the rest— 
that peculiar kind of maiden, well along in life, who, 
while she spun her yarn into one * blue-stocking,” 
spun herself into another. But perhaps my toast for- 
bids me to touch upon this well-known class of Yan- 
kee women—restricting me, rather, to such women 
as “comforted” the Pilgrims. But, my friends, such of 
the Pilgrim Fathers as found good women to “com- 
fort” them had, 1 am sure, their full share of matri- 
monial thorns in the flesh! For instance, I know of 
an early New England epitaph on a tombstone in 
rds; “ Obediah and Sarah Wilkenson :— Their 
are ts accomplished.” And among the early statutes 
it—a State that began with blue laws, 
and ends with black—there was one which said: “No 
Gospel minister shall unite people in marriage; the 
civil magistrates shall unite people in marriage; as 
they may do it with less scandal tothe church.” Now, 
gentlemen, sinee Yankee clergymen fared so hard for 


spinning-wheel! 
doing her work 
The blushing 


she 


air close 


these w 
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2 wedding-fees in those days, is it to be wondered at 


that so many Yankee clergymen have run away from 
New England, and are here to-night? Dropping men’s 


5 frailties in the graves which cover their ashes, I hold 


up anew to yourlove and respect the Forefathers of 
New England! And as the sons of the Pilgrims are 
worthy of their sires, so the daughters of the Pil- 
grims are worthy of their mothers. I hold that in 
true womanly worth, in housewifely thrift, in domestic 
quality the 
present race of Yankee women are the women of the 
earth! And I trust that we shall yet have a Republic 
which, instead of disfranchising one-half its citizens, 
and thattoo by common consent “its better half,” 
shall ordain the political equality not only of both 
colors, but ofboth sexes! I believe ina reconstructed 
Union wherein every good woman shall have a wed- 
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ding-ring on her finger, anda ballotin her hand! And 
now, to close, let me give you justa bit of good advice. 
The cottages of our forefathers had few pictures on 
the walls, but many families had a print of “King 
Charles’s Twelve Good Rules,” the eleventh of which 
was, “ Make no long meals.” 
his head, and you will probably make a long meal. 
But—when, after your long meal, you go home in the 
wee small hours, what do you expect to find? You will 
find my toast—* Woman, a beautiful rod!” Now, my 
advice is, “ Kiss the Rod!” [Great laughter, during 
which Mr. Tilton took his seat.} 


TEMPERANCE. 


To tae Lapres or THe Home Crrcie:— 

There is a subject which cannot too o1ten be brought 
to remembrance, and which should receive especial 
attention from the ladies of our country at the present 
time, and the importance of which I desire to urge 
upon the ladies of the Home Circle. It is a subject 
which most nearly concerns the happiness and wel- 
fare of our homes, and therefore it seemed fitting and 
appropriate to bring it before the wives and sisters 


ARTHUR’S HOME 


Now King Charles lost < 
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gan to circulate with the jest and story, and became 
dat last a regular partof the entertainment. I had 
> never been in the habit of drinking at home, had no 
special liking for the taste of .iquor, but presently I 
)found that when the social hour came round, there 
was a burning in my throat, a desire for the pleasant 
‘ titillation of the customary glass of claret, whisky 
punch, or sherry cobbler. When this fact became 
obvious to me, I stopped short and asked myself, 
. ‘where are you going,’ and the answer which my con- 
Sscience gave me, startled me nota little. I went to 
¢the commissary and bought a demijohn of prime 
¢cwhisky. I put it upon the little hanging shelf I had 
¢ contrived to adorn my quarters, and to accommodate 
‘pipes, tobaceo, ete. I had it continually in sight. 
Then I said to myself, ‘There is temptation—now 
you must resist it or die.’ The struggle was a hard 
one, but I conquered. I lived down the thirst, the 
» gnawing in my throat, the restlessness, the dissati+ 
faction which had been for some time increasing 
upon me.” 
Unfortunately there are few men who possess the 
indomitable will and courage of this officer, who have 
>the bravery to look an evil fairly in the face and 


who monthly gather here for mutual profit and enter- 
tainment. I refer to the rapidly increasing evil of< ‘Travelling through the interior of the State of New 
enter pearance. > York a few months ago, i was much interested in a 
_ We have recently passed through a fearful struggle - party of returned soldiers, who for a little distance 
in our land for the crushing out of a great moral evil. - 


were my travelling companions, and sat nearly oppo- 
Our brothers, sons, and husbands have fought and‘ site me in the railroad car. They were merry fel- 
died, many of them in the contest for truth and right. > jows, handsome and even distinguished-looking, and 
But the stain is removed at last—thank God—and the ? persons not by any means devoid of refinement and 


great sin of slavery no longer broods like a pall over ¢ education. At one of the larger stations a young 





trample it under foot. 


our nation. But there is another curse, not perhaps S pentleman in the uniform of a regimental surgeon 
so strictly national in its character, but yet more > entered the car, and, though a stranger, soon fell into 
wide-spreading in its influence, concerning more ? conversation with his fellow-soldiers, and ere long 
nearly the happiness of every household in our they were gayly chatting together, comparing experi- 
country, which is almost unchecked in its influence, > ences, relating anecdotes of camp life, and various 
and is at the present time bearing hundreds of? adventures both entertaining and amusing. 


thousands of its victims on to eternal ruin. ¢ Presently one of the company produced from his 
It is to urge the wives and daughters of our land, ‘ pocket a very neat little contrivance of a drinking- 
to use their influence, always so potent on the side of > flask, with cup attached, and offered to treat his 
right, to stay the course of this terrible evil, that? friends. All accepted the proffered liquor except the 
I address them through the “Home Circle” at this ¢ surgeon, who politely refused. saying that he never 
time. And chiefly I would ask them to turn their’ indulged in any intoxicating drinks. 
attention to those who have recently returned from? « What!” exclaimed his newly-found friend, looking 
the army. and have been for one, two, three, or four ¢ up in perfect amazement, while his two comrades 
years subject. to the demoralizing influences of camp- 6 wore an expression of undisguised wonder. “What! 
life. Many there are who have there contracted >peen in the army for four years and not drink 
habits, which, if now unchecked, will cling to them whisky” 
forever. § “No,” replied he, “though I have been a surgeon 
The peculiar habit of living while connected with S for four years, and in the field most of that time, I 
the army, in very many cases has necessitated the > haye never, except in times of illness, touchedga drop 
custom of using spiritous liquors, and a thirst for the of liquor.” 
same still clings to them when the need for ithas$ «Give me your hand,” said the other, with a burst 
passed. Then there are many who for “good-fellow- 2 of frankness. “Since I left the army, four months 
ship's sake” would “imbibe” in the army, who amid 2 since, I have travelled over nearly all of the Northern 
the restraining influence of home and friends, would (states. 1 have met hundreds of officers from all de- 
never have been led to such indulgence. Some—‘ partments of the army and navy, and you are the first 
weak, good-natured ones, who amid a company of > one who has refused to take a social glass.” 





brother officers, and jolly fellows, did not want to be 
thought “singular”—and lacked the courage to re- 


§ The story carries its own moral. Mothers, sisters, 
Saye, and sweethearts too, do you not see that you 


fuse—and so have been led into wrong. Shave much to do? You haye not been as careful 

As illustrating the force of a habit once confirmed, $ recently as you formerly were to discourage the use 
let me relate a little incident of personal experience. ¢ of wines and other beverages which could intoxicate. 

Said an officer to me the other day, who has been in © with your own fair hands I have again and again seen 
the service since the beginning of the war, “ While > you offer the claret and champagne to your brothers 
our regiment was stationed at H——, we fellows used >and friends. At wedding festivals you have pledged 
to be in the habit of convening at a certain hour at: the bride with greatest glee in one, two, three glasses 
the colonel’s headquarters, for a pleasant little inter-¢ of sparkling wine. You only took a sip, ’tis true, but 
change of fun and anecdote, spending usually in 5 your example was potent nevertheless. At your own 
ordinary quiet times, three or four hours daily in this ¢marriages the bowl of punch has been a central 
agreeable social manner. Gradually, liquors be-¢ feature in the entertainment of your guests. These 
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are little things, but they all have their influence, ¢ CHARADES, ENIGMAS, &e. 
which is for evil and not for good. » ‘ 


Think seriously of what you are now doing, and dis- 2 
eover if you can whether it is in any degree your fault 01 #™ cradled in the bosom of a pure and blushing 
that liquor shops are daily multiplying in our cities. § rose; 
Whether it is your fault that young men of respect’ ¢ Indeed, each flow’r that ever blooms my presence 
ability go reeling home after a round of New Year's? doth disclose. 
calls, or from a social evening party. And thoughI¢ The murmur of the summer breeze floats all un- 





would not by any means excuse the young men them- ¢ heeded by, 
selves, yet I would, if possible, arouse you from the’ ) But in sweet echo’s ling’ring tones I slowly faint and 
apathy into which you seem to have fallen to a sense ) 2 die. 
of the danger we are in, and which you may do much ¢] gome in early morning on every fleecy cloud, 
to avert. Truly your friend, S And also help the gloom of night your pathway to 
‘TEMPERANCE. 2 enshroud. 
¢ 
™ Ql ne’er was known to cross your palm as do the 
MY STRING OF PEARLS. $ “ Gipsies” all, 
BY ETHEL ETHERTON. ¢ But if you took me from your foot you very soon 
I had a string of lovely pearls; S would fall. 
Two noble boys, two wee, fair girls; \ Without me you could never go abroad or seek to 
Strung on the rainbow-ribbon—hope ; roam, 
A clasp beneath each tiny throat— C ° and yet—the strangest thing of all—I'm always found 
A golden clasp—strong, pure, and fine— ¢ at home. 
Pye pricer beg! gat love divine: CTo matrimony I'm inclin’d, for never from the side 
Upon our Saviour’s natal morn ° Of any bridegroom do I stir, but cannot touch the bride. 
zs el fall in love, am constant, too, and conversant with 
Sung by the angels, clear and sweet, 5 joy— 
Wate kuscling ab Sehovel's Ratt , ¢ In all your hopes I take a part, tho’ coupled with alloy. 
And o’er the earth the blessed refrain 2 I 
Fell soft and sweet as April rain. am too prim to join the dance, tho’ one in every 
+ ioe ot ath pany : throng, 
= Pee bonged wate ae é And while I music fain would shun I revel in the 
And half my pearls, despite my tears, ¢ oe 
Slipped off. The agony of years 2 You gladly welcome me each morn whene’er the post- 
Seemed crowded into those few hours, ¢ man knocks, 
When first I saw my pearly flowers ¢ And wanfing me would have to go without your Christ- 
Lie crushed! Oh, God! those hours of pain! ¢ mas box. 


Oh! may their like ne’er come again! 


So sudden fell my first sweet pearl— ) The Editor and Couneillors possess me, it is true, 


My little, loving, lisping girl— ) And, being such a constant friend, shall always stay 
I could not feel that it was death ; € with you. 

Not even when I saw her breath S IT. 

Was gone—her heart was still— ) My 4, 5, 2, 3, 9, is a mineral; my 6, 7, 5, is an insect; 
I did not say, “ Father, thy will, émy 4, 1, 9, 7, 9, part of a play; my §, 2, 5,a small bed; 
Not mine, be done.” Nay, do not chide, ¢my 5, 2,7, a weight; and my whole a lake in Switzer- 
For the kind angel by my side § land. 

Said it, and gently sealed my lips, ) IIl. 

While o’er me passed death's first eclipse. 2 If you turn to the right you will find it; 

Again that same kind angel hand ¢ Then turn to the left—it is there ; 

My string of lovely pearls unbound, ¢ Tis abc ve, and beneath, and around you— 

And took my laughing boy away ° Indeed, it is everywhere. 

For “ Lexia’s” sake. What could I say? ¢ Sometimes 'tis the cause of disasters, 


I bowed and strove to kiss the rod— Sometimes *twill much pleasure bestow; 


The angel said, “ Thy will, oh God!” > So none can deny that it’s often 
These shadows, like the ocean spray, re The author of weal or of woe. 
Danips all the blooms of sunny May— re . 
Or, like the breath of the Simoom, ¢ So much for my first. _Now my second 
Wafts echoes only from the tomb. S Is truly a terrible thing; 
But through the mist bright forms are seen, 2 If rashly or carelessly handled 
Sweet voices mingle with each dream; g It surely destruction will bring. 
And still each day I count my pearls— ( My whole is akin to my second. 
One—two—three—four—two boys, twe girls. J And nearly related, you'll say; 
Sr. Joun’s, Micu., Nov. 1865. Pa If closely you see me approaching 
ee d You had better get out of its way. 
Miss Haratet E. Prescot, the authoress, was recently ‘ IV 
= to Richard 8. Spofford, Jr., Esq., of Newbury- ¢ Complete, a plant or fish I may 
° ? Aright for you define; 
Miss Nancre A. W. Prisst, author of “Over the? Behead me, and I'm found upon 
River,” and other very sweet poems, was married ¢ The “fretful porcupine ;” 
recently at her home in Winchendon, Mass., to Lt. A. Once more behead, and then I will, 


C. Wakefield, of the Third Vermont. If I mistake not, make you ill. 
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CONUNDRUMS. 
Why does the queen wear fur round her neck? 
Because she does not like to leave her chin chilly. 
In what cireumstances is a woman that wears stays? 
In straitened circumstances. 
Why is a dog's tail a very great novelty? Because 
no one ever saw it before. 


What is that which is a cat, is like a cat, and yet is< 


notacat? A kitten. 
What is most likely tobecome awoman? Alittle girl. 
What perfume is most injurious to beauty? The 
essence of thyme (time). 


What are the most unsociable things in creation? > 


Milestones, for you never see two together. 

What is that which, if kept clean, is like everybody ; 
but if scratched on the back, is like nobody? A look- 
ing glass. 

Why should the number 288 be never named before 
ladies? Because it is too (two) gross. 
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C 
© What is always invisible, yet never out of sight? 
S The letter s. 

What small animal becomes a large one by being 
«beheaded? Fox—ox. 
¢ What color is a secret best kept in? Jn violet (in- 
S violate), 
© When is a bonnet not a bonnet? When it becomes a 
lady. 
< What is worse than a hen stealing? A cock robin 
, (roboing). 

What trade would you recommend to a short man? 

< Grow, sir (grocer). 


C 


Answers To CHananpes, FxroMas, ete., IN FEBRUARY NUM- 
pern.—I,. Names of flowers. 1. Colts-foot. 2. Dande- 
lion. 8 Damask rose. 4 White wax lily. 5, Wax 
flower. 6. Searlet pink. Il. Lark. ILI. Fable. IV. 
The Falls of Niagara. 












HINTS 


To Ciean Harrorusies.—As hot water and soap very 
seen soften the hairs, and rubbing completes their 
destruction, use soda dissolved in cold water, instead. 
Soda having an affinity for grease, it cleans the brush 

with little friction. Do not set them near the fire, nor 
in the sun, to dry; but after shaking them well, set 
them on the point of the handle in a shady place. 





Tne War to Serect Frovr.—First, look to the color; 
if it is white, with a yellowish or straw-colored tint, 
buy it. Ifit is very white, with a bluish cast or white S 


specks in it, re fuse it. Second, examine its adhesive-$ 


ness; wet and knead a little of it between your fingers; 
if it works soft and sticky, it is poor. Third, throw a 
little lamp of dry flour against a smooth surface; if it 


falls like powder, it is bad. Fourth, squeeze some of ° 
the flour in your hand; if it retains the shape given 2 
by the pressure, that, too, is a good sign. Flour that‘ 
will stand all these tests it is safe to buy. These > 

iodes are given by old flour dealers, and they per- ; 


n 
tain to a matter that concerns everybody—the staff of 
he 

a 





Barrrr Puppines are seasonable at all times. In the 
spring, when fresh fruit is scarce, it is an economical 





TroR HOUSE KEEPERS. 


plan to mix the fruit with batter. Green gooseberries 
and currants make an excellent pudding in this way. 
In the winter, also, a dish of apples, peeled and cored, 
and covered with batter, are an agreeable change. 
Another economical mode of using apples is to place 
alternate layers of bread and butter and apples in a 

‘ pie-dish. The apples should be previously boiled and 

) sweetened. When the dish is full, the pie should be 

baked in the oven, with an inverted dish on the 
¢ top. 

Borep Rice anv Appies is a favorite dish in some 
?families. The rice should be boiled in a saucepan 
with sliced apples and dried currants. When the rice 
Shas absorbed all the water, and is perfectly soft, the 
apples and currants are generally sufficiently cooked. 
The mixture should be sent to table either in a basin 
or pie-dish. One of the best rice puddings for a family 
is composed of milk, and rice, and snet, without eggs. 
The proportions are six ounces of washed rice to 
( three ounces of finely shred beef suet, and a pint and 
Sa half of milk, flavored with nutmeg, and sweetened 
¢ with sugar. Now that milk is unusually expensive, it 
cis an economical plan to let the rice swell in about 
¢ half a pint of water before adding the milk. 





















TOILETTE AND WORK TABLE. 


FASHIONS. 

It is yet much too early to venture a prediction re- 
garding any of the spring fashions. But the rainy 
and muddy days of our northern climate are coming, ‘ 
and the subject of looped skirts will soon become an 
interesting one to our lady friends, “Long drapery ¢ 
is graceful to the highest degree in a room, but to 
wear skirts which trail a quarter of ayard on our dirty 
streets and muddy crossings is simply absurd, to say 
nothing of the uncleanliness of the fashion. The 
generality of lady pedestrians concur in this opinion, 
for they have arrived at the sensible resolution of 
drawing up their skirts and displaying their petticoats 
But the clumsy modes resorted to for gathering up 
their long garments, is what gives that very un-, 
picturesque effect to their drapery, and which, as we 
remarked, must strike every observer of such matters. 
The fact is, no satisfactory method of looping up a 
long wide skirt over a narrow and somewhat short) 
crinoline has yet been discovered. Cords and rings 
have been tried; patent hoops have been tried; sashes 
from the waist buttoning both inside and outside skirts, 
pages, elastics, and hoops have all been tried, but not > 
one succeeds in looping up the skirt in regular fes- 
toons. The result is that the drapery looks most un- 
graceful, on account of its want of uniform arrange- 
ment.” 

We are glad to learn that the Parisian ladies have 
solved the problem by adopting distinct dresses for 
indoor and outdoor wear. “Their walking dresses 
are merely skirts, the draped dress being simulated 
on the petticoat—that is to say, the skirt is festooned 
and sewn down to the petticoat, and sashes from the 
waist are likewise sewn, to have the effect of looping ¢ 
up the festoons. These draped skirts are never in-< 
tended to let down, and the consequence is that, being 
arranged in tegular and immovable festoons, the effect 
is exceedingly good—very much to be preferred to 
the irregular, unneat looping-up adopted in this 
country. Should this arrangement of the two dresses 
be found somewhat too costly, we would advise those 
among our readers who, from choice or necessity, 
walk to pay visits and “shop,” to have their out-, 
door skirts cut much narrower and straighter round < 
the edge than their indoor and evening dresses—for 
to loop upaskirt six yards wide, and with a long’ 


) worn. 
\late; instead of being narrow and close together, 


‘ for evening toilettes. 


\frizzed curls. 


¢ train, over a petticoat that only measures three yards 
¢ wide and is short, is a feat which even the most cun- 


(ning of fingers would find impossible to achieve. 


For morning outdoor toilettes there is apparently 
only one style. Either the patent velvet, black-and- 
white striped silk, or linsey dress with paletot to 
match, and a colored petticoat, with a box-pleated 
flounce round the edge, are, we may say, universally 
The character of the box-pleat has changed of 


each pleat now peasures three inches across, and in 
the interval between every box-pleat there is an orna- 
ment—either a button, or a smull ball or tassel.” 
“They say” the bonnets are to be smaller than ever 
this spring, which we hope is merely a rumor, whieh 
will prove to be without foundation—for the present 
style, both in size and shape, is, we think, more ridicu- 
lous than any which has preceded it for many yeare. 
It has a cramped, stiff, pinched up, thrown to- 
gether look about the top of the head, added toa 


a 


‘straight, narrow, inflexible curtain bound about the 


back hair, the whole being devoid of either grace or 
utility. The latest Parisian importations have not 
been opened yet however, and so we may not an- 


( ticipate. 


Short curls upon the forehead are very mueh worn 
Few ladies will submit to have 
their locks cropped in front for this fleeting fashion, 
so they have recourse to what may be called false 
fronts. These fronts are sometimes mounted on 
wire, and sometimes on combs. They should be 
made of hair which has a natural cur! in it, as then it 
can be twisted and twirledin every way, and the small 
curls should be arranged informally to look well. 
Flowers are but little worn now as head-dresses; and 
the bandelettes are being replaced by these small 
Butterflies, sequins, jet and silver 
ornaments, delicate silver and gold flowerets, gold 
cord, gold braid, and tiny humming-birds, are arranged 
carelessly among the short frizzed curls. The hair, 
although curled, is worn close to the head, and if 
bandelets are desired, they are made of either 
shaded velvet leaves, mounted on flat gold braid, or 
of moss mixed with coral. If butterflies are used, 
they should not be uniform, but, the head-dress 
should contain a variety, both of color and size. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


“Country Love versus City Furrration;” or Ten Chap-§ 
ters from the Story of a Life. Reduced to Rhyme 
for convenience’ sake by H. T. Sperry. Illustra-¢ 
tions by Hoppin. New York: Carleton. ¢ 
Since “ Flora McFlimsey” and “ The Diamond Wed- ° 

ding,” we have had no popular gossipy little poem ¢ 

which has been so favorably received by the public as § 
this. The hero is thus introduced to the reader:— 


“Down where the wooden nutmegs grow, 
Some ten or a dozen years ago, 

At the close of a day laconical, 

In the latest season of gathering sheaves, 
Of golden noons, and glorious eves, 

And the downward flight of forest leaves, 
Begins this truthful chronicle. 


iat ateatatatatatatatn 


A lonesome traveller might have been seen, 
On the turnpike road near the village green, 
In a grotesque suit of ultra-marine, 

And a hat broad-brimmed and conical, 
Awkwardly perched in a family cart, 

The very antiquest kind 

Of an umbrella arching o’er him, 

A long black trunk behind, 

And a short white pony before him, 

That ambles on with a jerk and a start, 

As though it were taking an active part 

In a piece of German machinery. 

His face, a mild picture of calm content, 
Speaks, in each smile and lineament, 

Of a noble heart and a firm intent, 

Though his eyes on the turning wheels are bent, 


(227) 
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And not on the beautiful scenery. 

Young in years, with a powerful arm 

And a robust form that would please and charm 
The sculpture critics, gained on the farm, 

And not by a fashionable tailor’s trick ; 

Strong in sinew, and lithe of limb, 

Few, in fact, can compare with him, 

Though they call him only a specimen brick 
Of the wooden nutmeg nation. 

The pony jogs on with its rustic load, 

Down the winding turns of the silent road. 

Now under the swaying hemlock boughs, 
Draped with the scented vines, 

Round Adder-hill where the cattle browse, 
Then through the gloomy pines, 

And reaches the railroad station, * 

Where the white-hair’d parson with wondering eyes 
Looks over his specs in a queer surprise, 

On beholding our hero Reuben Grey, 

And asks him why he is going away. 


“<*Going,’ he says, in a husky tone, 

‘Going to try the great world alone, 

Going away from the meadow and brook, 
The forest paths and the well known nook, 
Where Percy sat with a closéd book, 

And her promise gave in blesséd words, 
Sweeter than ever the song of birds; 

From the village church and the ancient mill, 
The shadowy graveyard dank and still, 

And the sorrowful call of the whip-poor-will, 
Things that I love and treasure still; 

But the saddest of all, alas! to me, 

Is to leave the homestead and Percy Lee. 
Fer wearisome years must come and go 
Ere I can forge, with final blow, 

The crown that my life and longing brain 
Must call their own when we meet again; 

I shall toil and strive till I fully earn 

My prize in the race of life, 

Then from my wanderings I shall return, 
And Percy will be a wife.’ 

The parson looks sad, for many an one 

Has failed when the race was nearly run, 
Despaired ere the labor was half begun, 

Or died when the work was almost done; 
He has witnessed such things in his life and day, 
But refrains from any prediction, 

And bowing his head in a reverent way, 
Gives Reuben a calm benediction.” 


In a succeeding chapter we find the hero quite 5 
ehanged in his ambitions and prospects. 


“Two changing years have swiftly glided by, 
And Reuben from his aspirations high, 

Of bold emprise and bright imaginings, 

Hath fallen earthward on ignoble wings. 

His hopes are plumed for starward flights no more— 
They merely circle round a Broadway store! 
His high ambition now to see his name 
Emblazoned—the antipodes of fame— 

Upon a gilded sign above the door. 

The glad, sweet music of his childhood years 
Is silence—buried—he only hears 

With anxious ears the sharp, metallic chimes 
Of future dollars grown from present dimes. 


His home-made garb is laid aside, 

And he is completely transmogrified 

Into a mincing New York clerk, 

Learning to talk, and smile, and smirk, 

In the very genteelest fashion ; 

His work-brown’d hands are becoming white, 


And his features are growing fair, 

And he sports a glass to aid his sight, 

And kids and boots decidedly tight, 

With stylish things the young men wear, 

In order to properly dash on; 

Is dressed a-la-mode, and all perfumed 

Like a massive bouquet freshly bloomed 

In the sweltering hot-house air, 

And prides himself on his talk and face, 

And displays new silks and French point lace, 
With such a display of snobbish grace, 

As to make his employers stare. 

Oh, very unique are his elegant ways, 
Attracting the notice, and winning the praise 
Of fashionable girls, and the ardent gaze 

Of many magnificent ladies; 

And very delectable ‘tis they say 

To perambulate, as the bon-ton may, 

On the broadcloth side of the bright Broadway, 
When palatial bazaars on opening day, 

Make a gorgeous splurge, and a grand display 
Of goods from Paris or Cadiz. 

To stop on a ravishing trading visit, 

And see him perform the role of exquisite 
Over the counter of ‘Cheatem & Fibit,’ 
Where gammon part of the trade is. 

But comical ’tis to witness the pique 
Revealed by his motions and blushing cheek, 
When rough country cousins earnestly seek 
For him in the crowd, 

And, with voices loud, 

Tell him how all the people ‘tu hum’ 
Wonder and ask why he doesn’t come 

Down to the village and stay a spell ; 

How Brindle sickened and then got well, 
When the pork was killed, how much it weighed, 
How the barn where he had worked and played, 
Was fired one desolate windy night, 

And what a grief and terrible fright 

His father and mother and al) were in; 

How his sister was looking pale and thin; 
And many an uncouth thing beside, 

Of home-brewed gossip and village news, 
That wounds his shallow and pompous pride, 
Reddens his face and gives him the blues; 
For he’s quite refined and doesn’t choose 

To have his companions think or know 

He sprouted from anything so low 

As the rustic sphere of a farmer’s boy, 
Though ‘twas glorified by a sinless joy, 

And pure and free from the world’s alloy.” 


Of course Percy Lee was numbered among the for- 
gotten things of the past, and the next we hear of 
him his “country love” is quite lost to view, and he is 
in the depths of a “city flirtation.” The object of his 
adoration is Miss Carrie McFlimsey, a sister of the 
renowned Flora, and daughter of old McFlimsey, of 
Madison Square. 


“At her whim’s suggestion Reuben, we know, 
Was willingly led, nor once did he show 
Resistance or even dissension. 
At dinners and bouts, promenades and reviews, 
Parades and ovations, receptions and balls, 
Concerts and parties, and fashionable calls, 
Late afternoon drives on the grand avenues, 
And somnolent hours in the Trinity pews. 

* * * * * * 
Confidentially then by many ‘twas bruited 
And whispered about that Miss Carrie was suited 
With Reuben, and of course he was dying for Carrie; 
Then the rumor and story which rapidly spread 
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? 
That she'd ordered rich dresses and things for her head ‘ “ Her heart long bowed with its hidden grief, 
From a Parisian firm, and would very soon marry ‘ In relieving others, found relief; 
Her reverent lover. ae , / The dull home-scenes monotonous grew, 
The invidious smiled and maliciously said And slowly the long months wore away, 
It wasn’t the lady he was going to wed, ( While the weary world was full, she knew, 
As she would discover, , Of sorrew and pain she might allay; 
Ere three months were over, » So with long farewells in a trembling tone, 
Or the honeymoon fled, ; 2 And the Parson’s blessing, (who thinks of the day, 
But her portion of old Mac’s lucre instead.” ’ Of his farewell blessings on Reuben Grey,) 
In which venture he did not succeed. ForwhenheS She went from the scenes her youth had known 
found that the condition of affairs with the firm was Into the strange, wide world alone. 
such that money was needed, and he went to propose? In the hospital ward, with a heavy heart, 
to the young lady, matters did not terminate exactly¢ But wearing a smile on her patient face, 
as he had hoped. After waiting a half hour in the A gentle woman performs a part 
parlor, he was at length gratified with the appearance, That gives to mercy a sweeter grace. 
of his charmer, who— a * * * * * * 
As there she moved on her mission of love, 
After a terrible battle was done, 
Speaking sweet words of comfort and cheer, 
To many a ghastly and stricken one; « 
A moaning voice saluted her ear, 
That all the blood in her heart did move; 
She trembling stood, nor dared to look 
At the wounded officer lying near. 
Till again the voice her being shook, 
Recalling of life the love so dear— 
Its memories haunting her even here. 
There, wounded, senseless, and dying lay 
The love of her youth—her Reuben Grey.” 


“In her most bewitching at-home-you-know style, 
Gave Reuben her hand and then, with a smile 
Protested and feared 

She was not overstating 

The truth when she said, 

He was weary waiting 

So slowly had fled 

The drearisome moments he'd passed there alone 
Quite lonesome, indeed, he must have grown, 
And other things in a tender tone, 

That wakéd his hope like a rose new-blown, 

All trouble compensating. 

He saw fruition of all his hope, 

As bright as a bubble blown from soap; 

He saw a vista before him ope, 

That led to scenes resplendent, 

Where, with Carrie, his beautiful bride, 

He roamed forever ’mid airs of pride, 

Or drifted along on fortune’s tide, 

Without an ill aitendant. 

So bright the vision seemed to be, 

That in a moment of ecstasy, 

Upon the bones of his dexter knee 

He incontinently dropped, 

Then spoke the piece he'd learned by heart, 
How love had made his bosom smart, 

How she could heal it by her art, 

How, would she have him, till death should part, 
And the question was duly ‘ popped,’ 

No reply was made, 

Could she be afraid, 

At the ardent fervor his words displayed? 

Was she thinking just how to accept the ring? 
Could she trembling be 

In young love's tender agony, 

Overcome by his manner of doing the thing? 

He looked in her eyes to read his lot; 

They were cold and blue, like minnie shot, 

And didn’t suggest the forget-me-not, 

For they gazed at him derisively; 

Then tossing her head, 

She cuttingly said, 

‘I'm engaged, sir,’ most decisively. 

She was shocked, indignant, at what he had said, 
He couldn't consider her decently bred, 

If he thought she would wed 

A man with less than ten thousand a year; 

Then as turning away, 

Paused merely to say, 2 Tae Orprat ror Wives. By the author of “Morals of 
With her voice provokingly loud and clear, ¢ Mayfair.” Published by American News Co., N. Y. 
‘We're strangers hereafter, you know, Mr. Grey!” ? 2 


But not “dying,” as the sequel proved, for after 
weeks of watching and nursing— ‘ 

“There came a change, 
Sudden and strange, 
As if in answer to all her prayer; 
The loved eyes oped, 
As she had hoped, 
With consciousness reflected there, 
And gazed upon her radiant face 
Embodied excellence and grace; 
And with a voice 
That made rejoice 
Her heart, he said— 

* Pray, tell to me, 
Are you an angel sent from heaven, 

Or are you Percy Lee ?’” 
No circumstance there is that tends 
So much for wrongs to make amends, 
And such complete enjoyment lends 
As reconciling sundered friends; 
And Reuben Grey and Perey Lee 
Were happy as they well could be; 
Too wise by far to die was he, 
Too loving far to let him she, 
And all the sum of shame and doubt 
From their account was blotted out.” 


For the inevitable wedding which followed in dne 
time, and the fate of the MacFlimseys, who were in- 
volved in financial (and matrimonial) ruin, and for 
many other excellent things, we must refer our 
C readers to the book itself, which is full of interest. 
¢ The illustrations by Hoppin are, of eourse, incompar- 
‘able. 





SLAP AIPARALDAD ADAP PAL WAAADWAAI IN 


A very clever English novel, showing the heartless- 
And this was the end of Reuben’s “ eity flirtation.” > ness and frivolity of fashionable life. The story is 

» Asadder and a wiser man, he soon after enlisted in ¢ weak in plot, but its characters are admirably drawn, 
the army. cand remarkably well sustained throughout the work. 
Meanwhile, Percy Lee, what had become of her. \ We were not able to discover the appropriateness of 
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the title of this book, as the ordeal would seem to accurate reasoning; nicer analysis, and a higher stand- 
have been rather for the unmarried ladies than the > ard of Christian manhood, than you will find in a 
wives. column of your ‘solid reading’ that would reach from 

Maine to Georgia.” 
> Tue Berton Estate. By Anthony Trollope. Philadel- 

phia: J. B. Lippincott & Ov. 

Trollope’s prolific pen sends us another work. It 
is surprising that a man who writes so much, writes 
as many good things as he does; although itis highly 
probable he might improve the quality by diminish- 
ing the quantity. 

The book is gotten up in attractive style by the 
publishers. 

Littie Prupr Storr Booxs. By Sophie May. Boston: 

Lee & Shepard. 

We have received from the publishers two of these 





This story first appeared in the columns of the? 
National Era, the paper in which “Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin” was originally published as a serial. We have 
not yet found time to read it, but hear it spoken of by 
those who have as awork of high merit. Gail Hamil- 
ton, in her * Country Living and Country Thinking,” 
says: “A story or poem may comprehend the whole 
duty of man. I have read such a one. I recollect 
‘Herman; or Young Knighthood,’ which contained < 
not only more wit, but more wisdom; not only more § 
beauty, but more grandeur; not only more play of) : : ze 
fancy, more power of imagination, mat Shciinens of « charming little books. S The titles are “ Dotty Dimple 
purpose, more felicity of expression, and more ele-¢ and “The Fairy Book. 
gance of diction, but more knowledge of human“ Captarn Caristiz’s Granp-pavcnter. By Mrs. Lamb 
natnre, more soudness of judgment; grander con- 5 (Ruth Buck), author of * lt Isn't Right.” New York: 
ceptions of human aspirations and human capacity to? M. W. Dodd. 
love and to suffer, to enjoy, to act, to die, and to rise ¢ Another excellent juvenile from the press of M. W 
again; a vaster sweep of thought; broader generaliza- “ Dodd, to whom the army of young readers are under 
tion; more comprehensive views; more logical and‘ many obligations. 
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MORAL SHUFFLING. ) over wrong, this throwing on the shoulders of fate, 
I once heard a friend whose large, discriminating ¢ and education, and habit, the faults and sins of our 
thought was only surpassed by his profound and ¢ lives, is a shuffling off of moral responsibility which 
generous heart say, “that the worst deeds to which § never will make strong, robust, healthful souls of men 
he had been a witness during his life were committed 2 or women. 
by men and women who, in their ordinary living, ¢ What are you in the world for this day, this hour, 
seemed very good sort of people.” ¢this minute? Is it not simply and solely to become 
But they had been touched where the life lay—§ truer, stronger, better. Ab, we fail of life, it is a mis- 
where the passion slept, and it sprang suddenly up > erable mistake, defeat, loss for each one of us who 
like an armed man, and they were overcome. ? does not see and feel this truth with sufficient force 
Now, this sudden surprise into evil—this thrill, and ¢ to have it the main string, the controlling purpose of 
rush, and tumult of passion whose strong rapids our living. Our faults and sins lie at our own doors; 
swept down all the moral Lulwarks of the soul, was‘ they are facts to be met, to be looked in the face, to 
no doubt an amusement, a terror perhaps a life-long ° be overcome. There is no rest in that warfare untill 
remorse to its subjects. And yet, no doubt, in these ¢ death gives the order to “stack our arms.” Day after 
sudden outflamings of violence and evil, there was ¢ day we must put them on, and go out to battle with 
often much to pity and excuse—no doubt that misap- § our ancient enemy, to be worsted, to find he has got 
prehension and the murky atmosphere of suspicion in 2 the better of us, here and there it is true, but never 
which so many souls walk, and the mignty forces of ¢ to give up—never to cry “ quarter.” 
education, and the associations which bind us,hand¢ This looks hard, I know. but then, it will be harder 
and foot, with their strong withes, all have their influ-\in the end if we are overcome. The evil in us all, the 
ence in warping, distorting, and inflaming the charac-S passion, the greed, the protean forms of selfishness 


ter. And of course we who only judge by results can-are sooner or later the hardest taskmasters, the 


not be impartial—must always fall far behind absolute 2 cruellest sovereigns when they once mount throne 
justice in our estimates of our fellow men and women. § and sceptre in our souls. 
I think this consciousness must always, too, make the$ Some one who had ! yng held an office in a prison. 
charitable soul hamble—make him move softly among Dand by daily acquaintance with a certain class of 
man and womanhood. criminals was entitled to speak ex cathedra, says that 

It seems to me the judge at the bar, dealing out the (they invariably spoke of the crime which brought 
stern penalty of violated law to the cowering criminal, § them there as something extraneous; it was some 
must sometimes put to his inmost soul the awful ques- > need or temptation; it was drink or a companion; it 
tion, “Is it so much inherent quality, as circumstances ¢ was blindness or ignorance; it was anything but their 
of life, that have made thee and me to differ?” © own fault, and weakness, and sin; not one of all those 

Yet I know all this time that such talk may be easily S guilty creatures—it was a female prison—would take 
turned into a special plea for wrongdoing. Of course « the crime right home to her own soul, would let its 
ail words can be wrested from the spirit of their S wrong strike the quick there, but would go round it 
meaning and put to a service just the opposite of their > all, finding some pitiful pretence to explain and pal- 
real intention. < liate its real deformity. 

There is a weak, sentimental, affected sort of charity S Moral shuffling, you see! And yet, in a sense, they 
which has no foundations in morality, religion, nor >come honestly enough by it. Was it not their father, 
any true knowledge of human nature. This salving ° whose answer rings down clear throngh that first 
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record of guilt, “The woman whom Thou gavest to5 
be with me;” was it not their mother, whose reply 
drifts along the coasts of the ages, “ The serpent be- 
guiled me and I[ did eat.” So human nature is true to 
its own likeness yet. 

But as then, the “ shuffling” did not serve them; as 
Adam and Eve had to pay the awful debt of sin by / 
stress of soul and sweat of body, so must we sooner or 
later find the sum total of our own misdeeds charged 
to ourselves. There will be no mistakes there. We‘ 
may be certain, that with a God whose love goes 
deeper than all His knowledge of us, a love so mighty, 
that it gave that unspeakable gift to live and die for 
us—we may be certain that the eternal figures of 
God's arithmetic will not charge home to us one 
fault, one error, that ignorance, or blindness, or cir-; 
cumstance ought in any sense to bear. 

God forbid that I should deny that they shonld go‘ 
far to palliate and lighten much that is wrong in the’ 
lives of each one of us, but beyond that there can be; 
no “shuffling.” 

Each must bear his own burden, and so sooner or 
later, in the inevitable logic of events, we must look ‘ 
our own souls in the face—let us do it now. : 

I am persuaded that a great deal of mischief in life 2 
is the result of onr being such strangers to ourselves. ¢ 
Let us try to get more intimate with our souls, to 
recognize our own mental and moral features. Let 
us try to get the key note of the moods that dominate 
us, and make so large a part of our lives; let us search 
ourselves if so be that we may learn the causes that 
send us one day into black eclipses, and the next 
bring out our souls into the clear sunlight without any , 
apparent reason—let us try to probe down into our 
mental and moral defects, and find out where we are¢ 
weak, and sensitive, and sore—where we are the‘ 


victims of false notions, and wrong pride, and palsy-> 


ing conventionalisms. Let us wake up ourselves / 
where we are asleep, and strive, with God's help, for, 
some newer, deeper, truer life! 

For, as I said, this making ourselves better is the 
only end of living; the reason why we are in the 
world at all, otherwise, I do not think the living 
pays—I repeat it, take life at just what it is, with all? 
its burdens and griefs, with all its weariness and dis- 
appointments, its sickness of body and sorrow of 
heart; I, for one, do not really think it, in itself, would 7 
be worth the living. 

But the promises of God overhang and underlie all ¢ 
this dreadful mystery of life. Eternal love is to solve’, 
at last, fully and amply, to all who trust it, this dark » 
problem. 

Has not God declared this! Has He not sent His 
own son to be the solemn, eternal witness of its truth; 
and I think His winds declare it as they blow, and 


For instance—what sort of men and women very 
often launch out on the open sea of matrimony to- 
gether—just the kind of people whom one would 
advise to drift as far apart as possible! Then look at 
parents and children, brothers and sisters, and “it is 
alla muddle;” people seem “united for their mutual 
discomfort.” Ah, in what delightful grooves life 
would run, it seems to us, if the intellectual, the cul- 
tivated, the imaginative, the aspiring could always be 
mated and grouped together. The coarse, the dull, 
the stolid should abide with their own kind, and there 
should be no more of this friction, and misunder- 
standing. and discordance; no more of tender fibred 
souls jostling and bruising themselves against hard 
and horny ones; and instead of these strange con- 
fusions and dire antagonisms of human life, each 
would be classed after its own affinities and needs, 
and that would be at least a long way towards the 
millennium. 

Now, while there is, perhaps, in the whole world 
nothing so sweet as the intercourse and sympathy of 
kindred and noble souls, still, strange mixtures and 
shakings up of society are not without their benefit to 
all. Each, in some sense, counteracts and balances 
the other. No souls are hermetically sealed, and 
there are chinks and crannies into which influence 
must penetrate; and the sluggish are more or less 
stimulated by the energetic, the feeble by the strong, 
the coward by the courageous, and so down deeper 
than our narrow vision can discern, there are beauti- 
ful and beneficent workings of this strange classifica- 
tion of human lives. 

No doubt it has its evil side, too—is there anything 
of this world that hasn’t; but it is wise to make the 
best of that, to submit to the inevitable, and get out ef 
it what good you can, which, after all. is so much 
easier to write about than to do. Another thing, too, 
often surprises me; and that is, how, despite all the 
jarring, and friction, and opposition there is in the 


C world, people utterly contrasted in quality of soul 


and temperament do manage to run in such smoeth 
grooves together—the generous and the sordid, the 
high souled and the ignoble, the gentle and the pas- 
sionate—why, one would think there must be dismal 
clashing and discord, but they live and love on peace- 
ably together. 
Do you not know people of whom, looking at, you 
say, with Mrs. Browning— 
“Ye grow together like the tares and wheat, 
Till Gods great fire.” 
Doubtless there is some good and beneficent law 
underlying this mystery also. 
“There are reore things in heaven and earth, Horatio, 
Than are dreampt ofin your philosophy.” __ Vv. F. 7. 


His sun utters it daily in his going forth through the > 


heavens, and His stars write it to the eyes thatcan read 2 
over the darkness of the night. 22 r 





MATCHING FOLKS. 
If you and I, dear reader, had had the making of the ‘ 


world, and the ordering of human society—how dif- 2 


ferently we would have arranged matters! 

What a conglomerate this same human sogiety is! 
It really seems, to look on it superfitially, as though 
there was some evi! fate at work, bent on bringing 
just the people together who should be kept widest 
apart, and bringing them together, too, in the closest 
and tenderest relations, where idiosyncrasies of cha- 
racter and contrasts of temperament only afford each 
new power to aggravate and harass, to fret and goad 
the other. 


THE ARTIST. 
(See Engreving.) 

How glowing of life is this little ruralsketch. Every 
figure is full of expression, and each face has in itse!f 
a peculiar interest. A travelling artist, in his itinerant 
journeyings, comes upon a group of children at their 
play. One bright, honest little face he selects fora 
sketch, and stands its owner up before him in con- 
venient attitude for his purpose. Immediately artist 
and subject become the centre of lively interest. 
Mother comes out from the cottage door, with baby 
in her arms, to watch the mysterious motions of the 
pencil, and to wonder at the power which can trace so 
accurately the likeness of her boy. Little four-year- 
¢ old, with fingers in her mouth, is watching the counte- 
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nance of the stranger with a shy expression of in-?should send for the agricultural catalogue of the 
terest, while the face of her sister is fixed upon the ¢ ahove firm, which embraces from two to three hun- 
a ~ adnasiiatodamme transforma- ‘eK volumes by the best writers of the day. 
A sturdy little fellow has stopped on his way to the > , : . 
spring, where he was sent for water, and, resting his ? |: age rear ten, Br the rd of oe weekly publica- 
kettles upon the ground, leans lazily against the a actos sel : Awan apes It consists 
corner of the barn, watching the progress of the draw-“1).. lighte "ke ‘ me eg ry ne A — 7 Lang. from 
ing. Two meddlesome little urchins, with the euri- >. a = A a ments of fore ll > nt literature, 
osity of childhood, are peeping into the artist’s port- org ing stories, personal aad biographical sketohes, 
folio, lost in admiration of the treasures they have: on payer sencetings of modern science. - far 
Sieh treseie, : the selections have been made with taste and judg- 
But the most attractive study is found in the face pee: 
of the little fellow who is standing for his portrait, He > 
wears the conscious look of the importance of his / 
position. His features are immovable. It is useless: ; 
for the roguish playfellow to attempt to coax a smile spects it has no rival in the world. The sweetness, 
from him by any sly whisperings or attempts at fun- ‘ depth and volume of tone, has never been excelled. 
He might almost tickle him now with impunity. No S Crities should not only examine carefully the rever- 
thing could disturb his gravity or change the fixed. ¢ berating sound box, which adds materially to the 
power and organ-like tone of the instrument, and the 


ness of his purpose, as shown in his unalterable 4 
« tremolo and swell, but also notice the delicate voicing 


Sof the reeds, which have made the Messrs Smiths’ 
»instruments noted over the whole country—Boston 
Traveller. 

Orders for these instruments, and persons wanting 
descriptive circulars, should address the wholesale 
agent, Siberia Ott, 748 Broadway, New York. 


Tue American Oroay, the invention of the Messrs. 
Smith, has no superior in the country. In many re- 


expression. 

Another boy, with handsome face, stands with hands 
in his pockets, evidently awaiting his turn, and hop-; 
ing that similar distinction will be bestowed upon him. ¢ 
It is a day to be long remembered in the little cottage, 
and perhaps in far-off times a gray-haired old man 
may show the rough pencil sketch to little curly- 
headed grandchildren, and tell them how years, years $ 
age, when he was a youngster like themselves, oneS Exousa MararmaticaA anp CiasstcaL Scnoot Por 
bright sunshiny day he leaned against the barn door 2 Bors.—Mr. J. N. Gregory, recently of the Allentown 








while the stranger-artist took his picture. ¢(Pa.) Academy, and one of the most earnest and sue- 
c cessful teachers in the country, has removed to this 
THE BABY BRIGADE. . ri A aed a oe for boys. eer who wish 
) ace their sons in the care not only of a co 
(See Engraving.) 5 laden but with a man rarely gifted with mr ver 
Three cheers, three cheers, ¢ interest and win the regard of pupils, will find in Mr. 
For the little volunteers! ¢ Gregory all they could desire. We have never known 
Oh, what a merry sight it is to see them pass, Sa teacher with whom we would so gladly place our 
Knee deep in buttercups, and ankle deep in grass— 2 own sons (who have been his pupils) as with Mr. 
‘Tramp, tramp, tramp, as onward they go, ¢ Gregory. Light gymnastics, vocal music, and other 
Four jolly riflemen all in a row— (recreations, are employed by him to relieve ‘the 
Snnbonnet, felt hat, aud tattered hat of straw, ‘ routine of study, and make the school-room attractive, 
The funniest shakos that ever you saw! ‘ Mr. Gregory resides at No. 636 North Thirteenth St. 
Three cheers, three cheers, 2 His school-rooms are in Brandywine St. south side 
For the merry volunteers! ¢ first door east of Broad St. é 
The flaxen curly colonel gives the word of command, 6 TOT eS aeeenee Fe eee cada 
To the stout little corporal who can scarcely stand— ‘ ~~ . . 
And when the bugle sounds, and they march upon ) PU BLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


their foes, 
The poor little fellow tumbles down on his nose— 
And what with laughter and the cackling“of the geese, a 
We're obliged to interfere and make them keep the) = Senite, 6.00 
5 copies, and one to getter-up of ‘club, : 10.00 
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+ + $2.50 


peace— 2 
And we've smiles and tears, 6 9copies, “ “ “  . 15.00 
From our gallant volunteers. ( iar A beautiful PREMIUM PLATE, entitled “TH 
= ; «COURTSHIP OF SHAKSPEARE,” will be mailed : 
And smiling all over is the toil-worn face each person who sends us a club of subscribers, It 


Of the kindly old veteran that hangs about the place— ¢will also be mailed to each single subscriber from 


Basking in the sunshine, or resting in the shade, ¢whom we receive $2.50. This plate is a companion to 
He dearly toes to dil his Baby Brigade, cthe INFANCY OF SHAKSHEATIO" our premium 
Fondly encouraging the soldier plays, ¢“INFANCY OF SHAKSPEARE?” is also continued as 
That call to remembrance his own field-days— he premium for any who may desire it. 

And he gives three cheers Se For $4.50 we send one copy each of Home 


¢ Maoazine and Goprr’s Lapy’s Boox for a ye 
For his little volunteers! OPremium Plate te desived with thio olen G0 come 
Sagi < extra must be sent. 
AGRICULTURAL PUBLICATIONS. ¢ _#%> Additions to clubs can always be made at the 
Messrs. A. Williams & Co., No. 100 Washington st. ¢Clubrate. 

Boston, have a very large list of books for farmers, 5 sate post office. to a club need not all be at the 
horticulturists, and gardeners, including the best- g@- Postage on the Home Magazine is 12 cents a 
works on Rural Architecture, horses, and cattle, be-« year, payable at the office where it is received. 
ing the latest editions of the best American and 5 Address, T. 8. ARTHUR & CO, 
foreign authors. All who desire books of this class 823 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 











